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PAPAL encyclical, more often than not, sums up and 
Masons the results of a discussion that has been going on 
in the Church for some time. It corrects exaggerations that have 
arisen in the course of debate, and sets the seal of pontifical 
approval on advances made in the development of a particular 
doctrine or, in the case of moral principles, on the application of 
doctrine to actual circumstances. The encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
or The Workers’ Charter, is recognized as a beacon light in the 
evolution and the application of the social teaching of the 
Church, and among those who prepared for it and led up to it 
by their contribution of thinking, writing and speaking, there 
was none greater than Henry Edward, Cardinal Manning. True 
there were groups and individuals in Europe and America, like 
Cardinal Gibbons in the U.S.A., Cardinal Mermillod and the 
Fribourg Union in Switzerland, Bishop Ketteler in Germany, 
Harmel and de Mun in France, the Liége Congresses in Bel- 
gium, who were all part of the ferment which betokened an in- 
creasing preoccupation with the problems that industrialism 
had brought into being. But the most forthright, and the leader 
of them all, was Manning. 

Cardinal Manning came to take an active part in social 
matters late in life, although his interest had been engaged from 
his earliest days. He was born in 1808 into a family with impor- 
tant aristocratic, financial and political connections. His father 
was a Governor of the Bank of England, had sat with Burke in 
Pitt’s Parliament, and was a friend of Wilberforce, the great cru- 
sader against the slave trade. His was the normal upbringing of 
a child of his time and position : Harrow, where he was captain 
of cricket, and Balliol, where he made a name for himself in the 
Union. While at Oxford he became a close friend of a contem- 
porary, Gladstone; this friendship was to be to him a source of 
joy in his Anglican days and of conflict in his later years. 

After Oxford, because of his father’s bankruptcy, he took a 
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clerkship in the Colonial Office and turned his back on political 
aspirations. His young eager spirit found the routine insupport- 
able, and after a few months because of a religious conversion he 
took Orders in the Church of England and accepted a curacy 
in Sussex. He was then twenty-five years of age. In the same 
year he married his rector’s daughter, but was destined to lose 
her after a short illness four years later. It was soon obvious that 
he was destined to high office in the Church, as was his friend 
Gladstone in the State. His first advance was to be appointed 
Archdeacon of Chichester almost at the same time that Glad- 
stone became a Privy Councillor. During the hungry forties he 
dwelt more than once in his Charges on the rights of labour, 
although he had no desire to associate himself with those Broad 
Churchmen, like Maurice and Kingsley, who were earning for 
themselves the name of “Christian Socialists’’. In one such 
Charge he wrote: “It is a high sin in the sight of heaven for a 
man to wring his wealth out of the thews and sinews of his fel- 
lows, and to think that when he has paid them their wages he 
has paid them all he owes.” 

The forties saw the full flood of the Oxford Movement, and, 
although Manning disclaimed any connection with it, he was 
much preoccupied with the Erastianism of the Church of Eng- 
land, and with the Roman position, on which subjects he car- 
ried on a voluminous correspondence with Gladstone and wrote 
several books. The submission of Newman in the middle of the 
decade left him sharing with Pusey the leadership of those who 
were anxious about the Catholicity of the English Church, 
whether “St Augustine would have subscribed to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles’’. He had visited Rome and had found neither its 
prelates nor its practices repugnant. The Gorham case, in which 
a certain Mr Gorham who rejected the necessity of baptismal 
regeneration was presented to a living with the approval of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury but against the protests of the Bishop 
of the diocese, made him still more critical of the Church of 
England. The matter was brought to a head when his own clergy 
requested him to convene a meeting in order that they might 
register a protest against the Roman Hierarchy. This was break- 
ing point, and within a fortnight he had left the Church of 
England for ever. Four months later, in April 1851, he was bap- 
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tized and confirmed. In the following June he was ordained 
priest by the sympathetic and welcoming Cardinal Wiseman. 

Six years later he had founded the Oratory at Bayswater, 
was busy with converts among duchesses and paupers, an inti- 
mate of Cardinal Wiseman, and in a meteoric rise dismaying to 
the “old guard” of English Catholics, clerical and lay, he was 
already by favour of the Holy See the Provost of the Westmin- 
ster Chapter. On Wiseman’s death, Manning was appointed to 
be the second Archbishop of Westminster fourteen years after 
his reception into the Church. It was the beginning of a long 
pontificate, twenty-seven years, during which he was to play a 
major part in the Vatican Council, in relations between the 
Government and Ireland, and in establishing mainly through 
his personality the position of the restored see of Westminster in 
English life. 

Ireland was a perennial question, and his Irish ancestry on 
his mother’s side made him the better able to work for peace 
and freedom for that unhappy country. The early part of his 
pontificate was taken up with diocesan matters and with the 
Vatican Council. But he never let these matters completely 
smother his solicitude for the poor, their housing conditions, 
their education, their temptations and their rights. He refused 
to do more than buy a site for the new cathedral, and justified 
himself with the question, “Could I leave twenty thousand chil- 
dren without education and drain my friends to pile up stones 
and bricks?’’ Knowing the evils that drink had wrought among 
the wretched poor who found in it the only escape from the 
gruelling drabness of their work and the sordid, overcrowded na- 
ture of their surroundings, he gave himself wholeheartedly to 
the temperance campaign, showed great sympathy and under- 
standing with the first efforts of the Salvation Army, and served 
with distinction on a Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes. The Secretary of this Commission, an impar- 
tial non-Catholic witness, said that “‘if there had been half a 
dozen Mannings, England would have run some risk of being 
converted to Christianity’’. 

Manning’s very appearance, the spare stooped figure with 
its threadbare cassock, his thin lined ascetic face and long trans- 
parent delicate fingers, the clear sunken brown eyes and the 
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slow kindly voice did not belie the detached man of God. One 
should not forget that the author of The Dignity and Rights of 
Labour also wrote, with evident devotion, a book celebrating the 
forgotten Paraclete. He was an intellectual, subject to the im- 
perfections of such, although Archbishop’s House was never for 
him an ivory tower. How could it be, when he often sat in the 
confessional in the East End? He could be imperious, and had 
his dislikes which he did not attempt to dissimulate. In many 
things, from drink to the theatre, he was possessed by a Puritan 
harshness which the years did not soften. Above all, despite his 
time in Rome and his great ascendency there, he remained in 
many respects a “high-bred English clergyman of the old school”’. 
Harrow and particularly pre-Reform Oxford were not exor- 
cized by the tonsure, nor evangelical piety by the pallium. They 
enabled him, in his Oratory days, to earn the title of ‘‘Apostle 
to the Genteels’’, and in the latter years of his life to be the 
friend and confidant of the leaders of the New Unionism, of 
Tom Mann and Ben Tillett. He loved power, but not to foster 
any personal vanity. When he espoused a cause, whether the 
necessity and opportuneness of defining papal infallibility or the 
dockers’ claim for the ‘‘tanner”’’, he valued his power because he 
could harness it to advance that cause. By his strong will he 
rallied the Fathers of the Vatican Council and carried through 
the definition—by his persistence and strong diplomacy he won 
justice for the London dockers. 

His approach to the social problem was one of intellectual 
conviction, and although he was not without human feelings he 
never allowed his emotions to take command. Herein lay his 
great strength as a social reformer. The emotional man who 
lets his heart run away with his head may become a successful 
demagogue, but he can never command the respect and intellec- 
tual assent of thinking men, least of all in England. In the Gor- 
ham case, Manning had relentlessly used the tests of law and 
logic to see ‘‘whether the Church of England be a divine or a 
human society”. It was said of him, in this instance, that he 
applied canon law “like arguments from pure mathematics”’. 
So too, when he repeated the words of his Master “‘Misereor super 
turbam”’, he did not let his pity degenerate into sentiment or 
mere philanthropy—he looked for lasting and structural change 
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in society. Both as a citizen and as a churchman he welcomed 
the changes that he foresaw: ‘‘Politicians and political econo- 
mists of the modern school have had their day. The twentieth 
century will be the day of the People. . . . The coming age will 
belong neither to the capitalists nor to the commercial classes, 
but to the People. . . . If we can gain their confidence we can 
counsel them ; if we show them a blind opposition they will have 
power to destroy all that is good. . . . But I hope much from the 
action of the Church . . . her true home is with the People.” 

Once he was convinced that the Trade Unions were a 
necessary instrument for the workers he gave them his full sup- 
port. As early as 1874, when the semi-skilled and unskilled wor- 
kers were as yet unorganized, he said: “It would seem to me 
that the protection of labour and of industry has at all times 
been a recognized iight of those who possess the same craft: 
that they have united together; that those unions have been 
recognized by the legislature; that whether they be employers 
or employed . . . all have the same rights. And I do not see, I 
confess, why all men should not organize themselves together, 
so long as they are truly and honestly submissive to one higher 
and chief, who is superior over us all—the supreme reign of law 
which has governed, at all times, the people of England.” This 
statement came at the end of a brief survey of the history of 
trade associations, gilds and unions where, characteristically, he 
had confessed that a certain book, Brentano On Gilds, “took out 
of my mind entirely the erroneous conception which in some 
degree I had formed, that such associations have anything about 
them which is not perfectly innocuous if they are rightly con- 
ducted’’. 

Although he was in constant touch with the men who were 
fighting to establish the new unions, there were three occasions 
when he entered the lists publicly on their behalf. The first time 
was to help Joseph Arch in his struggle to found the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union and to demand the vote for 
them. He spoke at a public meeting at the Exeter Hall in 1872 
and again in 1874 where other speakers were Sir Charles Dilke 
and Sir Charles Trevelyan. Charles Bradlaugh was also on the 
platform, and as soon as the Cardinal had finished speaking he 
left the meeting to dissociate himself from this notorious atheist. 
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On two occasions he contributed to the funds of the Union, for 
he had not forgotten the condition of the farm workers in Kent 
or in Sussex. Arch said of him that he “spoke up nobly for us. 
The testimony at such a time and in such a place of a man so 
respected was of the greatest value to the Union’’. 

His next intervention was much more important and had 
worldwide repercussions. It concerned a workers’ organization 
called the Knights of Labour that had been founded in the 
U.S.A. in 1870 and by the middle of the eighties counted several 
hundred thousand members. It had spread to Canada and was 
there condemned in 1886 by the Archbishop of Quebec, Car- 
dinal Taschereau, who excommunicated its members for their 
revolutionary programme which contained, among other points, 
a demand for the nationalization of the mines and railways. A 
general condemnation was being prepared in Rome, and Car- 
dinal Gibbons of Baltimore was despatched post haste as a 
spokesman of the American bishops to prevent its promulga- 
tion. In the magnificent case he put forward for the Knights of 
Labour he was supported by Cardinal Manning, whom he had 
consulted, along with President Cleveland, as soon as he got 
wind of the proposed action of the Holy Office. Manning wrote : 


Up to the present the world has been governed by dynasties ; 
henceforward the Holy See must treat with the people, and with 
bishops who are in close daily and personal relations with the 
people. The more this is clearly and fully acknowledged, the 
more firmly will the exercise of spiritual authority be established. 
Never in past times was the Hierarchy so free of hindrance from 
the civil power, so mutually responsible, so united with the Holy 
See as at present. To recognize this evident fact, and turn it to 
account means power; to neglect it, or not to perceive it, would 
lead to endless confusion. This is the opportunity of the present. 
The Church is the Mother, Friend, and Protectress of the people. 
As our Divine Saviour lived among persons of the people, so lives 
His Church. On this point the Cardinal’s argument is irresis- 
tible. I trust that before leaving Rome he may clearly discover to 
all this New World, the World of the Future. 


The condemnation was scrapped, Cardinal Taschereau was 
instructed to rescind his excommunication, and Manning’s 
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stature as ‘Friend of the People” was increased both in Eng- 
land and in North America. 

His greatest act was still to come: the part he played in the 
settlement of the London Dock Strike of 1889, when he was in 
his eighty-second year. For some time before this Manning had 
been in contact with the leaders of the New Unionism, and in 
particular with Ben Tillett, who bore witness that in Manning’s 
constant encouragement he found the strength to persevere in 
organizing the Gas-workers’ Union. At the beginning of August 
1889 this Union felt strong enough to demand an eight-hour 
day. After a delay, but without a struggle, this was conceded. 
Such success heartened Tillett to do something for the casual 
workers at the docks. An insignificant dispute provided the occa- 
sion, and within three days ten thousand dockers, led by Tillett, 
Tom Mann and John Burns, had “‘left the precarious and ill- 
paid work to get which they had, morning after morning, fought 
at the dock gates’. They demanded an extra penny an hour 
(making it a “‘tanner’’), the abolition of sub-contract and piece- 
work, extra pay for overtime, and a minimum engagement of 
four hours. The Dock directors refused to parley and, because 
their attempt to import blackleg labour had been frustrated by 
public opinion, for four weeks the Port of London stagnated. So 
long as the directors remained adamant, the deadlock could 
not be broken. Despite generous public subscriptions, to which 
contributions came from as far away as Australia, it was clear 
that soon starvation would stalk through the tenement homes 
of the East End. Moreover, although the strikers had behaved 
in an orderly fashion, there was the ever-present danger 
of disorder and riot which could do incalculable damage to 
property (Manning thought particularly of the ravages of fire 
in the warehouse areas) and might mean the loss of many 
lives. 

Manning’s way was clear. Writing later, in a commentary 
on Rerum Novarum, he showed the considerations that moved 
him to intervene. “If Parliament is not assembled and danger is 
urgent, it is the right and duty of every loyal man, who loves 
his country and his people, at any cost or danger to himself, to 
come between the parties in conflict, and to bring them, if he 
can, to peace.” Feeling it to be no less than his duty, he went 
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to see the directors, but made little headway with what he sub- 
sequently called an “impenitent congregation”. 

A committee of reconciliation was then formed which in- 
cluded, as well as the Cardinal, the Bishop of London and the 
Lord Mayor. One ofthem, Mr Sydney (afterwards Lord) Buxton, 
the M.P. for Poplar, speaking of the part played by the Cardinal, 
noted how “day after day from ten in the morning till seven or 
eight at night he spent interviewing, discussing, negotiating. ... 
He was always confident that with time, tact and patience, 
peace would speedily prevail’. Tillett appreciated how “he 
chided the pomp of the Lord Mayor, the harshness of Temple 
(Bishop of London), the pushfulness of Burns”. Eventually the 
“tanner” was agreed to, and all that remained was to discuss 
the date when it would come into operation and for the men to 
agree to return to work immediately. At this point the men 
repudiated their negotiators, and the committee withdrew in 
disgust. The Cardinal alone remained, and went down to Pop- 
lar to meet the strikers’ committee. For two hours, in Wade 
Street school, the discussion went on without any sign of the 
men agreeing to compromise. Then the Cardinal played his 
trump. He threatened to address the men himself and to call on 
the Catholics, twenty-five thousand of them, to follow his ad- 
vice. He had won—forty-two out of the forty-five present voted 
to"empower Manning to inform the directors that they were 
willing to compromise on the date. Two days later an agree- 
ment was signed and the dockers returned to work. To com- 
memorate the event the men collected £160 and presented it to 
Manning. With it he endowed a bed in the London Hospital. 
The settlement of the Dock Strike was the crowning act of a 
long and varied career, and the Press commented that he had 
gained the Primacy of England. The following year, when the 
first May Day processions were held in London, several banners, 
to the scandal of the weak, bore portraits of Marx and Manning, 
side by side! 

In the last twenty years of his life Manning expressed his 
social philosophy through various media. He gave lectures in 
Mechanics’ Institutes, he wrote articles in Stead’s review, he ex- 
pressed himself vigorously to correspondents in England, Europe 
and America. The columns of The Times, the sounding-board 
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of London’s clubmen, sometimes carried a column-long letter 
from his pen. Once he wrote a letter which was so long that it 
was published in two parts on two consecutive days. His 
fundamental proposition was that work was a human thing, that 
people were more important than production. He expressed 
this most eloquently in his speech at Leeds in 1874 on ““The 
Dignity and Rights of Labour’’. 


If the great end of life were to multiply yards of cloth and 
cotton twist, and if the glory of England consists or consisted in 
multiplying, without stint or limit, these articles and the like at 
the lowest possible price, so as to undersell all the nations of the 
world, well, then, let us go on. But if the domestic life of the peo- 
ple be vital above all; if the peace, the purity of homes, the edu- 
cation of children, the duties of wives and mothers, the duties of 
husbands and of fathers, be written in the natural law of mankind, 
and if these things are sacred, far beyond anything that can be 
sold in the market—then I say, if the hours of labour resulting 
from the unregulated sale of a man’s strength and skill shall lead 
to the destruction of domestic life, to the neglect of children, to 
turning wives and mothers into living machines, and of fathers 
and husbands into—what shall I say?—creatures of burden—I 
will not use any other word—who rise up before the sun, and 
come back when it is set, wearied and able only to take food and 
to lie down to rest—the domestic life of men exists no longer, and 
we dare not go on in this path. 


From this central idea of the value of the human person 
developed a further idea which Manning repeated again and 
again, that the labour, strength and skill of the worker is 
capital, “‘live capital’’. With this he contrasted the other factors 
of production and called them ‘‘dead capital’’, for they only 
receive their life from the living power and skill of the worker. 
“Labour and skill are Capital as much as gold and silver. 
Labour and skill can produce without gold and silver. Gold and 
silver are dependent on Labour and skill, but Labour and skill 
are independent in limine. The union of the two Capitals demands 
participation in the product. Wages are a minimized money 
representation of shares in the product—that is, in profits... . 
Individualism, selfishness, freedom of contract, and competition, 
have obliterated the first principles of the Metayer System,” 
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Labour, he said, was being robbed of its rights. The whole 
capitalist system was organized in such an uncontrolled way 
that justice was flouted. “There is no justice, mercy, or com- 
passion in the Plutocracy. There is my creed.” It is not to be won- 
dered that when he made such statements there were those who 
accused him of Socialism. He knew this, and did not hide his 
opinion. “‘We have been, up to now, hampered by an excessive 
individualism,’ he wrote to the Editor of the XXiéme Siécle, 
“and the next century will show that mankind is greater and 
more noble than any individual thing. This doctrine, which has 
its foundation upon Nature’s law and Christianity, is taxed with 
being Socialistic by thoughtless and rash people, as well as by 
capitalists and the wealthy. But the future will see the light of 
reason shed upon the social state of the labouring world.”’ 

He insisted on the fact that the worker in justice had a claim 
to a share of the end-product of the industrial process, a share 
which he takes in the form of wages. His point was that since the 
coming of Industrialism the worker had rarely, if ever, been 
given his just share. “During a hundred years the capitalist has 
wilfully concealed the enormous amount of his profits, and has 
meanwhile been buying labour at the lowest rate possible. . . . 
The absolute obstacle at the present moment is the refusal 
of capitalists to reveal their profits.’” Again and again he said 
that labour was not a commodity to be bought and sold, but 
was living capital with the rights of capital. At a time when the 
laissez-faire tradition still dominated the thinking of economists 
and politicians alike, he boldly demanded Government inter- 
vention for the regulation of hours and the establishment of a 
fixed minimum wage. If possible, he wanted these matters 
arranged by discussion between organized workers and organ- 
ized employers. ““They ought freely to confer, face to face, in any 
contention arising between them; and, failing to agree, they 
ought to refer their contention to councils of conciliation freely 
chosen by each side. If these should finally fail to bring peace, 
society at large may protect itself by spontaneous intervention, 
or, last of all, by the authority of legislation.”’ In a great deal of 
this he anticipated subsequent developments, as he did in his 
suggestions that land should be taken in place of taxes. 

Today these things are the common currency of industrial 
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relations, and it is difficult to understand how severely and bit- 
terly Manning was criticized. There were even some, highly 
placed churchmen among them, who excused his views by 
senility. But then the same was said of Pope Leo XIII when he 
issued the encyclical Rerum Novarum. With the publication of 
this encyclical, in May 1891, Manning felt he could sing his 
Nunc dimittis, and in fact he died seven months later. It justified 
the stand he had taken, and indeed whole phrases seemed to 
echo his own writings and pronouncements. He wrote, in the 
Dublin Review, a commentary on it which he looked on as his 
“Jast social testament’’. The article shows that, though he was 
now in his eighty-fourth year, he still preserved his incisive 
clarity of thought and vigour of expression. “If any man would 
protect the world of labour from the oppression of ‘free con- 
tracts’ or ‘starvation wages’, he is a Socialist. So obscure from ° 
want of thought, or so warped by interest, or so prejudiced by 
class feeling are the minds of men.”’ One cannot help feeling 
that, among others, this shaft was aimed at The Times. Against 
this newspaper he waged constant war, partly because of its 
anti-papal policy and partly because it was so antipathetic to 
his social and economic convictions. Once when it attacked 
him for denying the validity of the /aissez-faire economist’s 
solution to unemployment, he ended his reply with the waspish 
sentence: “It may be needless to waste time upon me; but 
your time would not be wasted in finding a prompt and ade- 
quate relief for the present and urgent distress of thousands of 
our best and worthiest working men, with their wives and chil- 
dren. Hitherto this has not been done by The Times.” 

His death was mourned by all the working people of Lon- 
don. In an address presented to him after the Dock Strike they 
had spoken of him as “‘a father in the midst of a loving and 
well-loved family”’. It was as such that they felt their loss. They 
had known his charity, which the more fortunate had some- 
times criticized for being indiscriminate. But he had said, ““I am 
content that many unworthy should share rather than one 
worthy case be without help.” They had known him as a wise 
and kind confessor, a bishop who knew and cared for the lowli- 
est of his flock. Above all they had known him as the champion 
of their rights, and had been heartened by his inflexible 
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desire for justice. The charity of Christ was his, giving him com- 
passion on the multitude, impelling him to go about doing 
good, earning for him from friend and foe the title of Friend of 
the People. 

Joun Firzstmons 


FROM WITCHCRAFT TO SPIRITUALISM 


II. THe REVIVAL oF OccULTISM 


ELIGION may either outlaw unauthorized dealing with 
 .. unseen or come to terms with it. The Protestant sects, 
imbued with the tradition of the Old Testament, frowned on 
intercourse with spirits, though a few ministers occupied them- 
selves in this way, seeking justification in the assertion that the 
first gentile adorers of Christ had been magicians. Most famous 
of the clergymen proficient in the secret arts was Dr John Dee, 
who suffered imprisonment on the charge of attempting to 
compass by enchantment the death of Mary Tudor, but enjoyed 
high favour under Elizabeth. The seventeenth-century anti- 
quary, John Aubrey, tells us of Dr Richard Nepier, Rector of 
Linford, Bucks, a man skilled in white magic, who prayed so 
much that his knees grew horny. He claimed to converse with 
the Archangel Raphael and to receive from him prescriptions 
for use in various ailments.! Persons wishing to allure good spirits 
made use of incense and rich gums as witches burnt henbane to 
entice devils. 

Only after traditional Christian eschatology had begun to 
lose its grip on men’s minds could intercourse with the spirits 
of the departed cease to appear shocking, and it was when Evan- 
gelical Christianity was beginning to degenerate into emo- 
tionalism that Spiritualism as an organized movement appeared. 
An even more important factor in preparing the ground for it 
was the spread of philosophical materialism. This doctrine, 
though met with in the history of ancient philosophy as far back 
as the pre-Socratic period, was for many centuries in abeyance 
1 Miscellanies (1721), p. 169 ff. | 
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through the influence of Christianity. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was reasserted by a school of thinkers in France and even 
more loudly enunciated in the period between 1850 and 1880 
by a group of German philosophers and scientists : the physician, 
Ludwig Biichner, the German-Swiss anthropologist, Karl Vogt, 
the chemist, Moleschott, and finally and most vociferously by 
the biologist, Ernst Haeckel. It was not in Germany only, but 
throughout the civilized world, that their views found an echo, 
and everywhere the doctrine that there was no God and no 
hereafter brought to many a welcome sense of release from moral 
responsibility. But in others it created a feeling of melancholy, 
and as in the seventeenth century persons living under the 
shadow of a grim Calvinist theology, not surprisingly, craved 
for an assurance that they were numbered among the Elect, so 
in the nineteenth men yearned for something which would im- 
part the conviction that they and their loved ones lived again. 
This furnished the opportunity for a movement such as Spiri- 
tualism, a movement which must not be confounded with Psy- 
chical Research—a pursuit in which Spiritualists and others, 
not excepting avowed materialists, have joined. By the term 
“spiritualist”? we may understand not only those who attend 
“spiritualist services’, but all who consult mediums with a view 
to entering into communication with the deceased. 

Poltergeist phenomena did not come to an end with the 
Cock Lane ghost.! In England two notable cases of such occurred, 
one in the latter half of the eighteenth century and one in the 
earlier half of the nineteenth. In the first, at Hinton Ampner 
Manor in Hampshire, the reality of the disturbances was vouched 
for by the famous admiral, Lord St Vincent, whose sister Mrs 
Ricketts was compelled with her family to evacuate the house 
and take refuge in the Old Palace at Winchester, placed at her 
disposal by the Bishop. In the second, at Willington Mill in 
Northumberland, the disturbances continued for a period of 
several years instead of, as is more common, for a few months 
only. In both cases the houses had eventually to be demolished. 
A third instance of this class of nuisance, which, owing to a law- 
suit to which it gave rise, attracted much attention, occurred at 
Cideville, in the North of France, almost contemporaneously 

1 See Tue Crercy Review, July 1949, pp. 6, 7. 
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with the beginning of Spiritualism. The erratic movements of 
solid objects which took place in the Presbytery in the presence 
of several witnesses had, it was evident, some occult connection 
with the presence of two boys, said to be of nice dispositions, 
who were living with the curé with a view to being educated 
for the priesthood. When the disturbances had gone on for two 
months the Archbishop of Paris ordered the withdrawal of the 
boys from the Presbytery. 

None of these cases, nor of many others which attracted less 
notice or went altogether unrecorded, had any permanent in- 
fluence on society. Otherwise was it with the poltergeist case 
which occurred in 1848 at the house of a Methodist farmer 
named Fox at Hydesville, Wayne Co., in the State of New York, 
a house in which, as it subsequently transpired, mysterious noises 
had been heard by previous occupants. Fox had three daugh- 
ters: Leah, who was married, Maggie and Kate; all of them 
were mediums. In the case of the Hydesville rappings the one 
circumstance which suggested trickery was that the phenomena 
took place only in the dark. On 31 March communication with 
a supposed spirit was established. Mr Fox had thought that the 
noises might be due to the rattling of a window-sash. Kate, the 
youngest of the girls, remarked that as often as her father shook 
it they seemed to reply. On this particular night she turned to- 
wards the direction from which the noises seemed to be coming, 
snapped her fingers and called out, “Here, old splitfoot, do as I 
do.” Answering raps followed instantly. “That was the very 
beginning. Who can tell where the end will be?” asked Robert 
Dale Owen, U.S. Minister in Naples.1 Soon afterwards, in the 
presence of seventy or eighty persons, the alleged spirit, with 
whom a code of communication by means of raps had been es- 
tablished, said that it was that of a man who had been murdered 
and lay buried under the house. Digging was begun, but was 
stopped by water. When it was resumed some fragments of a 
human skeleton were found, but whether they had been frau- 
dulently inserted to give substance to the message seems uncer- 
tain. 

The Hydesville rappings set in motion the mania for spirit 
communication, whether by raps, table-turning or planchette, 

1 Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World, p. 288. 
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which swept over the United States. Spiritualist circles were 
formed everywhere. A certain number of well-known men took 
the matter seriously. In addition to Dale Owen, his father, 
Robert Owen, the pioneer of modern Socialism, became in his 
old age a convert to Spiritualism. Horace Greeley, the states- 
man and editor of the New York Tribune, was much interested 
in the movement. American Spiritualism was not for long able 
to maintain its original momentum. Adherents soon dwindled 
even though their numbers remained not inconsiderable. In 
1888, when the movement was forty years old, the citizens of 
New York awoke one morning to be greeted by the headline 
“Spiritualism’s Downfall”. Maggie and Kate Fox had made a 
confession and denounced Spiritualism as a “monstrous imposi- 
tion and cheat’. Maggie had further admitted that she had 
practised deceit on her mother in order to mystify her. She had 
first caused the noises by bumping an apple tied to a piece of 
string and next by cracking the joints of her big toes. But in an 
interview given to the New York Press on 19 November, 1880, 
she retracted her confession, saying that when in financial diffi- 
culties she had accepted money from the enemies of Spiritualism 
in order to discredit it. The retraction did not, however, create 
the same impression as the “confession”. It seems certain that 
Kate and Maggie Fox produced sounds with their toe joints 
which had some resemblance to the “spirit” raps. But witnesses 
stated that mysterious raps in the ceiling continued to be heard 
in their presence, and the most stalwart opponent of Spiritualism 
did not venture to assert that the sisters could ventriloquize 
with their toes. 

The rise of American Spiritualism had strong repercussions 
in the Old World. In Paris and London during the 1850s table- 
turning was practised with the zest aroused by a new and excit- 
ing game. In France Spiritualism found a philosophical ex- 
ponent in Léon Hyppolite Rivail. This strange man, who was 
of Catholic stock though educated at a Protestant school, con- 
ceived an interest in the unification of religious creeds and was 
doubtless not ungratified when, at a séance, a spirit which 
called itself Vérité informed him that he had a mission to found 
a religion really worthy of God. Under the nom de plume of 
“Allan Kardec” Rivail elaborated a spiritistic philosophy. He 
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taught that man consisted of three parts—a physical body, a 
fluid body and an immortal spirit. The fluid body or “peri- 
spirit” was capable of being detached from the physical body 
and accounted for “bilocations” and suchlike phenomena. 

In England Christianity was too strong for Spiritualism to 
be able to embody itself in a rival creed, as it had done in the 
more sceptical atmosphere of Paris. But London, though she 
had no “Allan Kardec”’, rendered her meed of homage to an 
even more remarkable man, Daniel Dunglas Home, who may 
be justly called “‘the prince of mediums”. Born near Edinburgh 
in 1833, of poor parents but of a family which claimed connec- 
tion with the Earls of Home, he was taken to America as a child. 
Shy and sensitive, he gave evidence at an early age of unusual 
psychic powers. Returning to Europe, he appeared in London 
as a medium in 1855. Home was never a “spiritualist” in the 
sense of belonging to an organization so styling itself. But he 
was one in the wider sense in that he claimed to exercise his 
power by the aid ofspirits,! and not, as did some oriental ascetics, 
in virtue of a mastery over nature acquired through long and ar- 
duous self-discipline. He was not a professional medium and took 
no money for his performances, though he doubtless received 
presents. His utterances in a state of trance were commonplace. 
Mrs Browning, a convinced believer in his supernormal powers, 
said that they were the kind of twaddle “‘as may be heard in any 
fifth-rate conventicle”. As a personality she found the medium 
unimpressive, speaking of him as ‘fa young man of very unre- 
liable nature, as weak as a reed and more vulgar”. Home ex- 
celled in producing what are called the “physical phenomena” 
of Spiritualism: telekinesis, or movements of objects without 
physical contact, levitations, “‘materializations”, and immunity 
from injury when touching fire. He continued to hold séances 
for twenty years, though it was in the earlier part of this period 
when Spiritualism was a novelty that his reputation was at its 
height. In London not only was he lionized in fashionable 
society, but his séances were attended by many celebrities in 
the world of literature, politics and science. Bulwer Lytton was 
especially impressed by them. 


1 He was not, however, consistent on this point, as he sometimes denied that he 
invoked spirits, saying that it would be blasphemous to do so. 
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On the continent Home was no less sought after. He gave 
séances before Napoleon III and the Empress Eugénie, the Tsar 
Alexander II, William I of Prussia, King William of Wiirttem- 
berg and Queen Sophia of the Netherlands. For a short period 
the wizard was a Catholic (as was Maggie Fox), being received 
into the Church by Newman’s critic, Mgr Talbot, after three 
weeks’ instruction. The famous Jesuit preacher, Pérede Ravignan, 
was his director during Home’s period as a Catholic. After his 
relapse he revisited Rome and was expelled as a sorcerer. 

Even more striking than his power of telekinesis were his 
alleged levitations, elongations and ability to touch fire without 
receiving injury. Of the former class the most celebrated in- 
stance was the much-discussed levitation said to have taken 
place at Ashley House, Victoria Street, on 13 December, 1868. 
The witnesses were Lord Adare, his cousin, Captain Wynne of 
Lissadell, Co. Sligo, and the Master of Lindsay!. Adare, who 
succeeded to the Earldom of Dunraven, was known as one of 
the most enlightened of the Anglo-Irish landlords and lived to 
be made a Senator by Mr Cosgrave. Lindsay, who succeeded to 
the Earldom of Crawford and Balcarres, was noted for his scien- 
tific interests. An account of the séance was written by Adare 
three days later. It was printed for private circulation and sub- 
sequently published in the Proceedings of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research.” The author and Wynne arrived after dinner 
at Ashley House, where they found Lindsay and Home. The 
latter proposed a séance. The four sat round a table in a small 
third-floor room without light. Lindsay saw or thought that he 
saw two spirit forms on the sofa. The medium, telling the others 
to keep their seats, went out into the passage and was heard to 
go into the next room and throw up the window. Presently he 
was seen standing upright in the air outside the window of the 
room in which the others were. He passed in through it and, on 
completing his levitation, laughed and said that if a policeman 
had been passing and had looked up and seen a man turning 
round and round along the wall in the air he would have been 
much astonished. One can indeed wish that there had been 
some independent witness in the street below who could have 

1 Not to be confused with his father, also a student of psychic phenomena. 


® Experiences in Spiritualism with D, D. Home, Vol. XXV. 
Vol. xxxii M 
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helped to settle whether or not the whole thing was an illusion. 
Home, with a view to demonstrating that there had been no 
illusion, took Adare into the next room and passed out of the 
window horizontally, his body rigid, coming in again feet fore- 
most. He did not appear to rest on the balustrade but to swing 
in and out. The essential parts of Lord Lindsay’s account given 
in 1871 are as follows: 


““Mr Home went into a trance and in that state was carried 
out of the window in the room next to where we were, and was 
brought in at our window. The distance between the windows 
was about seven feet six inches and there was not the slightest 
foothold between them. . . . We heard the window in the next 
room lifted up, and almost immediately after we saw Home float- 
ing in the air outside our window. . . . He remained in this 
position for a few seconds, then raised the window and glided 
into the room feet foremost and sat down.” (Lindsay confirms 
the second levitation mentioned by Adare and concludes), ‘“The 
hypothesis of a mechanical arrangement of ropes or supports out- 
side has been suggested, but does not cover the facts as described.” 


The third witness, Wynne, when the veracity of the other 
two was impugned, said, “The fact of Mr Home having gone out 
of one window and into another I can sware to: anyone who 
knows me would not for a moment say I was a victim to hallu- 
cination or any other humbug of the kind.’ A few minor ques- 
tions raised by Adare’s narrative are easily answered. Lindsay’s 
account contains the statement that the moon was shining full 
into the room, whereas there was no moon in London on the 
evening of 13 December, 1868, the new moon appearing not 
before the 14th. This is, however, a detail about which his memory 
might be confused after a lapse of three years. The light thrown 
upwards by the gas lamps in the street would doubtless have 
been sufficient to enable the body of a man floating in the air 
outside the window to have been easily discernible. In the ab- 
sence of the testimony of a casual passer-by we can but weigh 
against each other the arguments for fraud, illusion and reality. 

A conjurer can produce an apparently supernormal levita- 


1 Quoted from Sir William Barrett, The Threshold of the Unseen, pp. 70, 71. 
* Barrett, op. cit., p. 71. 
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tion by placing the person to be levitated against a black back- 
ground through which an iron lever covered with black velvet 
is passed and attached to the body of the performer. Any 
mechanical device can, however, besafely put out of the question 
in this case. 

The hypothesis of hallucination deserves more attention. 
Adare’s statement that Lindsay saw spirit forms on the sofa has 
been quoted in support of it. The sceptic, Frank Podmore, 
treats the whole thing as a “‘complex illusion”! but his criti- 
cism of the narrative is unsatisfactory. Another fact which may 
be urged in support of the theory of hallucination is narrated by 
Sir William Barrett, who once told a boy, particularly suscep- 
tible to hypnotism, that he was going to be levitated. The boy 
was hypnotized and on coming out of the hypnotic state des- 
cribed Sir William’s passage through the air though he had 
remained on terra firma all the time. The second levitation 
undertaken to show how the first was done militates against the 
theory of illusion. 

But the credibility of this astounding story must be judged 
when it is taken in conjunction with other alleged levitations. 
These are sometimes met with in hagiography, the most notable 
case being, perhaps, that of the Franciscan lay-brother, St 
Joseph of Cupertino (1603-1663), whom many persons deposed 
to having seen raised in the air to a height of seven or eight 
feet. Theologians have sometimes explained such prodigies in 
holy men, not as simple miracles but as participation while 
still on earth in the property of agilitas enjoyed by glorified 
bodies. It is interesting to take this theory in connection with 
the Hindu one that levitation may be produced through an 
equilibrium in the body achieved by means of systematic breath- 
ing exercises. The strongest piece of evidence in favour of the 
reality of Home’s levitation is the number of recorded instances 


1 Modern Spiritualism, Vol. II, pp. 255-7. In his last book, The Newer Spiritualism, 
published after he had been found dead in a pond at Malvern, Podmore tried to 
explain things away by suggesting that Home hid behind the curtain. This theory 
he seems to have got from Miss Alice Johnson, who says, “‘A far more probable 
hypothesis is that he (Home) did not go outside at all, but crept back noiselessly 
into the room he had just left, made his way in the darkness to the window, and 
then mounted on to the sill, standing inside, while the spectators believed him to 
be outside the window.” (P.S.P.R., X XI, p. 495.) It would not be easy to frame a 
more improbable explanation. 
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of it. The one narrated does not stand alone. “‘On three separate 
occasions,” says Sir William Crookes, the famous chemist and 
physicist, ‘“‘have I seen him raised completely from the floor of 
the room. Once sitting in an easy chair, once kneeling on his 
chair, and once standing up. . . . There are at least a hundred 
recorded instances of Mr Home’s rising from the ground in the 
presence of many separate persons. . . . To reject the recorded 
evidence on this subject is to reject all human testimony what- 
ever. . . . Most of the eye-witnesses to these levitations are now 
living.””2 

The most grotesque of Home’s feats were his elongations. 
His body was asserted to have been mysteriously lengthened so 
as to leave a gap of four inches between his waistcoat and the 
top of his trousers. On one occasion his arm is said to have 
grown longer by nine and a half inches. If these stories stood 
alone it would be difficult to do otherwise than dismiss them 
with a smile. But bodily elongations in the case of three nuns 
are recorded by Father Thurston in The Month (December 
1936). In the case of one of them, when the process for her beati- 
fication was introduced the Promotor Fidei argued that growing 
mysteriously taller could furnish no possible evidence for a per- 
son’s sanctity. An instance of elongation more recent than that 
of Home is also recorded. In a séance in a fifth-floor room at 
the Hotel Victoria in Naples on 19 December, 1908, the neck 
of the medium, Eusapia Palladino, appeared to become elon- 
gated by a foot. Mr Everard Feilding, a member of a committee 
which was holding the séances on behalf of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, observes : “I noticed no movement of her body, 
and the effect was exactly that described in Alice in Wonderland 
of a neck becoming suddenly elongated. This must have been an 
illusion ; I cannot account for it.”’? Mrs Hutton, a lady present 
at this séance, confirmed Feilding’s statement by saying that 
she had seen Eusapia’s neck elongated at other séances, a state- 
ment corroborated by Professor Lutzerberger, who also men- 


1 Researches into the Phenomena of Spiritualism, 1874, p. 90. In August 1860 there 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine an article entitled “Stranger than Fiction”’, in 
which the writer testified to having seen Home float in the air in a West End 
drawing-room while an accordion played by itself strains of wild pathos. Thack- 
eray as editor was severely criticized for publishing the article but refused to 
disown it. 
® Proceedings of Society for Psychical Research, XXIII, p. 544. 
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tioned the medium’s apparent power to grow a third arm (ib. 
note). We must, it seems, be content to treat elongation, if it 
really occurs, as a baffling phenomenon, and unless perhaps a 
person were medically examined while the condition persists it 
will not be easy to do otherwise. 

Even more uncanny was Home’s ability to handle fire with- 
out injury to himself and even to control it so as to prevent it 
from harming others. This has been testified to by a number of 
reputable witnesses. During a séance at 15 Ashley Place in 1869 
Home, after poking the fire to increase the heat, drew out a 
large lump of burning coal which it took two hands to hold. 
He then, to the alarm of Mrs Hall, placed it on the head of 
Mr S. C. Hall, a minor literary figure of the period, drawing 
his white hair over it. Mr Hall said that it felt “warm, not hot’. 
The spectacle of the red coal glowing through the silver threads 
was a striking one.! This incident does not stand by itself. On 
14 May, 1871, Sir William Crookes wrote to Barrett, “the other 
night I saw Home handling red hot coals as though they had 
been oranges.”’* But this power was one on which the medium 
could not always rely. He once handed a live coal to a man who 
was so badly burnt that thirty years later his hands showed 
traces of the blisters received. The suggestion has been made 
that Home used some preparation which would have protected 
the skin of his hands from being charred when handling live 
coals. No such preparation, however, appears to be known. When 
Mr Edward Clodd suggested that the medium had used diluted 
sulphuric acid Andrew Lang proposed that Clodd should make 
the experiment himself, a proposal which was not accepted. 
The incident of the man who received the burns supports the 
authenticity of the statement that Home could at times handle 
fire without injury to himself and others. For, had he been a 
trickster, he would never have risked his reputation by handing 
a live coal to a man with the knowledge that it would burn him. 
We may, if we will, suppose that all the witnesses to this marvel 
lied without apparent motive or were the victims of some extra- 
ordinary form of hallucination. But as in the case of the levita- 
tions, we cannot treat Home’s feats in this direction as an iso- 


1P.S.P.R., XXXV, pp. 280-2. 
® Reminiscences of Fifty Years, P.S.P.R., XXXIV, p. 283. 
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lated fact, but should study them in connection with the im- 
munity from burning experienced by persons taking part in the 
“fire walk” ceremonies familiar to anthropologists. 

Unlike the great majority of mediums of his class, Home 
was never during his lifetime convicted of trickery. He 
was never proved to have a confederate among the sitters. 
Browning’s poem “Mr Sludge, the Medium” has conveyed to 
many the impression that Home was charlatan. The poet dis- 
liked the medium intensely and not less so because his wife 
was a firm believer in his powers. It is not known for certain 
what was the cause of Browning’s feeling of aversion. But an 
incident at a séance at Ealing in the house of a solicitor named 
Rymer may have had something to do with it. In the poet’s 
presence a wreath of clematis is said, with the aid of spirit 
hands, to have risen from the table and settled on Mrs Brown- 
ing’s head. A husband’s pent-up displeasure may have origina- 
ted “Mr. Sludge”. It has, however, been argued with some 
plausibility by G. K. Chesterton that the poem testifies to no 
more than the author’s dislike of mediums and not, as is gener- 
ally supposed, to a disbelief in Spiritualism itself. 

More than twenty years after Home’s death two witnesses 
deposed to having seen him cheating at séances given before 
Napoleon III at Biarritz and Compiégne about half a century 
before.? It is a little difficult to understand why they did not 
come forward earlier, and the many stories about the “exposures” 
of Home are criticized by Harry Price in his foreword to Miss 
Burton’s Heyday of a Wizard. It is not, however, difficult to 
imagine that a visit paid by the medium to the Prussian Head- 
quarters at Versailles in 1871 may have had a dampening effect 
on some of his French admirers. 

In general the world of science ignored Home. Men like 
Darwin and Tyndall could not bring themselves to regard him 
seriously, so little did his marvels fit in with their concept of 
what is possible, though a section of the scientific world took a 
different attitude. Sir William Crookes was satisfied as to their 
genuineness after applying the most satisfactory tests which had 
been devised up to that time. But the tide was against him. The 
view that the eye-witnesses at Home’s séances had been the vic- 

1 Count Perovsky-Petrovo-Solovovo, P.S.P.R., XXXIX pp. 264, 265. 
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tims of delusion came to be the dominant one and in a leading 
article on 24 June, 1886, three days after the medium’s death, 
The Times commented on the way in which love of the seem- 
ingly marvellous will render ‘“‘persons who are apparently of 
more than ordinary acuteness the victims of deception of the 
most transparent character”. The phenomena could not have 
taken place and therefore did not take place. In the opinion of 
the present writer a good proportion of Home’s phenomena 
should be accepted as genuinely paranormal occurrences, though 
whether they were brought about by the aid of spirits is left for 
discussion in a later article. Home’s powers seemed to have 
failed some years before his death and he had no successor who 
could be regarded as approximately an equal. In the history of 
Occultism he deserves as much space as Cagliostro or Apollonius 
of Tyana. 

After Home’s death Spiritualism entered on a phase of de- 
cline. Among the numerous “physical’’ mediums of the 
generation which followed him no one who was his equal 
appeared, and the names of even the most celebrated of them 
are now for the most part forgotten. Of English mediums of this 
class the most famous was William Eglinton (1858-1933), noted 
for the production of “spirit writing’, a thing open to grave 
suspicion, though he may have produced genuine phenomena. 
There was something of a sensation when Mr Gladstone, then 
Prime Minister, was prevailed upon to attend a séance given by 
Eglinton at the house of a lady of distinction in Grosvenor 
Square. The veteran statesman was said to have been much im- 
pressed by an answer given through spirit writing to a question 
which he had put about the health of Leo XIII. While refus- 
ing to commit himself to belief in Spiritualism, Mr Gladstone 
thought the matter so odd that he joined the Society for Psy- 
chical Research. Mr Eglinton gave up mediumship when still 
young and began a new career, in journalism, becoming editor 
and proprietor of The New Age and The Tatler. But the greatest 
of all physical mediums since Home was the Neapolitan Eusapia 
Palladino (1854-1918), of whom there will be more to say later 
and to whom a reference has already been made. 

In spite of the production of puzzling phenomena interest in 
this aspect of Psychical Research has suffered a decline in con- 
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sequence of the amount of charlatanry associated with it. Dur- 
ing the last two generations attention has been focused rather 
on telepathy and the production of automatic scripts, interest in 
the latter being motivated to a great extent by desire to estab- 
lish contact with the deceased. William Stainton Moses (1840- 
1892), one of the founders of the ““London Spiritualist Alliance”, 
an Anglican clergyman who in 1872 resigned the cure of souls 
to devote himself to Spiritualism, was the most famous English 
automatic writer of the last century. Shortly before his death 
the American medium, Mrs Piper, paid her first visit to Eng- 
land. Her automatic scripts much impressed several distin- 
guished members of the Society for Psychical Research. The 
interest stimulated in automatic writing continues. But it may 
be said that what can be loosely termed Spiritualism has failed, 
not only in England but in America as well, to maintain the 
influence which it was acquiring in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. On the one hand it has shown itself unable to displace or- 
ganized Christianity and on the other it appeared discredited 
by the triumph of Agnosticism and Materialism. The First 
World War with its gigantic toll of young lives led, it is true, to 
a great increase in the number of those desirous of being put 
in touch with the dead. But soon after it was over the Spiri- 
tualist movement seems to have declined to its pre-war propor- 
tions. Viewed as a religious movement it has failed to evoke any 
coherent body of doctrine, and it often, if not generally, happens 
that the pronouncements of the mediums on religious topics 
seem to do little but echo the sentiments of the sitters. 

A now forgotten, but odd, phase of the movement was an 
early attempt made in certain circles to combine the new cult 
with the Catholic religion. The third Earl of Dunraven, whose 
son witnessed the Ashley Place levitation, was convinced that 
such a reconciliation was possible. He was, says his son, ‘‘trained 
in science and an acute observer”’, besides being ‘‘a devout Ro- 
man Catholic and a very liberal-minded man’. Dunraven 
maintained that to ascribe “to the father of lies” the “love of 
our Lord and resignation to His will” met with in devout Spiri- 
tualists was impossible. There are those, he added, who bear 
testimony to the blessed influence which Spiritualism has exer- 

1 P.S.P.R., XXXV, p. 25. 
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cised over their own lives and faith.1 He was not alone in taking 
this view. For the most part, however, the theological pro- 
nouncements of the mediums seem to be ambiguous or latitu- 
dinarian in tone, though professing great respect for God. In the 
automatic scripts of Stainton Moses the word “‘God”’ was always 
written very slowly and spelt with capital letters. In the early 
days of his spiritualistic experiences Moses’s spirit guides recom- 
mended him to study the Orthodox Eastern Church, but in his 
later years they inclined to Socinianism. When Captain Wynne 
on the night of the celebrated levitation questioned Home 
about the nature of God the medium replied ‘“‘that whether our 
conception of Him was as a unity, a duality, or a trinity, it could 
not be of much consequence provided that we recognized Him 
anc obeyed His laws’”’.? He indicated that a book held by the 
spirits in much esteem was the Life of Christ by the French 
Protestant theologian Edmond de Pressensé, which had been 
written as a reply to Renan. The answers of the mediums to 
theological problems submitted to them are generally cautious. 
When Mrs Browning was conversing with a supposed spirit 
which laid claim to be that of the Unitarian divine, Dr Chan- 
ning (though she did not feel sure about the identity), she asked 
the doctor whether “he thought differently or the same of the 
Lord Jesus Christ’. “God was manifest in the flesh,” came the 
discreet answer. Usually, however, the mediums if questioned 
about the central doctrines of Christianity will say that Christ 
is on the highest plane and that He is the Man who knows God 
best. They seem generally, if not always, to deny the existence 
of Satan. Stainton Moses’s spirit controls did this. If it is allowed 
that there are spirits who are not good, they are those of men 
rather than of fallen angels. 

Despite former differences between Spiritualists and Theo- 
sophists modern mediums have often affirmed the reality of 
reincarnation, a doctrine at first sight incompatible with 
Spiritualism. An attempt has been made to harmonize the 
two by postulating intervals of spirit life between successive 
rebirths. 

Unlike the Catholic Church, the Protestant bodies do not 
seem to have explicitly forbidden their members to seek com- 


1 Tbid., p. 39. 2 Op. cit., p. 158. 
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munication with the dead. In view of the frequency with which 
this was being practised by those who had lost relatives in the 
war the Lambeth Conference of 1920 gave its attention to the 
matter and a committee under the presidency of the Bishop 
of Oxford, while welcoming Psychical Research, issued a warn- 
ing against Spiritualism. A few years later continued interest in 
the latter led to the appointment of another commission for the 
purpose of investigating its claims. Even before it met, its mem- 
bers knew that they would be far from finding themselves in 
agreement. But for one thing they were quite unprepared, and 
that was the appearance of witnesses who asserted that the mar- 
vels seen at séances had led them to abandon agnosticism and 
embrace Christianity. Some members of the Commission, it is 
thought, reached the conclusion that if the evidence for Spirit- 
istic phenomena was treated as illusory it would become more 
difficult to defend the historical character of the Gospel mira- 
cles. It is believed that, in the end, Archbishop Lang suppressed 
the report of the Commission. 

The large amount of fraud associated with professional me- 
diumship makes it for the present at least difficult for Spirit- 
ualism to become a serious rival to organized religion in this 
country. Spiritualists may claim that the vocation to be a 
medium is a high one, that if spirits are to choose a person to 
act as a channel of communication between themselves and the 
world of men, that person must be grounded in self-discipline, 
and have acquired a rigid control over thought. ‘““One important 
lesson that should be mastered is the control of thought,” 
writes Mrs Osborne Leonard, the celebrated English medium, 
describing the qualifications called for in one who is to exercise 
her profession. “I mean,” she continues, ‘‘the deliberate shut- 
ting out of pessimistic, jealous, envious, cruel, or any other un- 
desirable kind of thought that is apt to fly into our minds. We 
must not hold these thoughts. It may be difficult at first to pre- 
vent them entering, but directly we realize them we must liter- 
ally throw them out again at once.’ Yet in practice the exercise 
of mediumship appears to be nervously exhausting and ruinous 
to health. 

HuMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 

1 My Life Between Two Worlds, p. 195, 
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THE CONCEPTION OF TIME IN 
THE LITURGY 


HE eminent position held by time in the liturgy is obvious 

from our principal liturgical books. Both the Missal and the 
Breviary are prefaced by a treatise De Anno et ejus Partibus, a 
table of movable feasts and a kalendar, the latter being one of 
the oldest liturgical books and originally a separate book. The 
general rubrics of the Mass start with a temporal determination 
(cotidie) and contain a chapter entitled De hora celebrandi Missam. 
The Breviary is divided into four parts, one for each season. The 
first section of each part contains the Ordinarium for the various 
hours and the Psalterium for the various days of the week. A sub- 
stantial portion of both Missal and Breviary is occupied by the 
Temporale, originally the only section devoted to the variant 
texts. Many Votive Masses and Offices are assigned to special 
days of the week or to certain times (tempore belli, tempore terrae- 
motus). With regard to the order of administration of the Sacra- 
ments, laid down in the Ritual and Pontifical, it suffices to say 
that the Sacrament of Penance seems to be the one least deter- 
mined by time, as it can be received repeatedly, at any time of 
the day or the year; yet, the rubrics for this Sacrament abound 
with temporal expressions, such as promptus, mox, quotiescumque, 
demum, deinde, postremo, opportuno tempore, etc. 

The place of time in the liturgy may be studied in detail 
with regard to the kinds, orders, forms, dimensions and units of 
time referred to in the liturgy. 

Specific determinations in space and time are the foundation 
of any order. Their abandonment in Church life is a charac- 
teristic of sectarianism. Sectarian abandonment of temporal de- 
terminations begins right from contempt of fides historica, which 
appears as the very opposite of living faith. The sectarian idea 
that Incarnation and Transubstantiation take place in the 
heart of the individual does away with the basic mystery of 
our Redemption that at a certain time and in a certain place 
God became Man and sacrificed Himself for us. Exposition and 
Benediction, in both their historical origin and their present sig- 
nificance genuine expressions of the Catholic spirit, lay special 
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emphasis on time : Now, during these forty hours or forty seconds, 
God is present among us in a very particular manner. In both 
Judaism and Christianity, the liturgy is the order of realization 
in present time of events which took place in the past (unde et 
memores), and the extension throughout history, by constant 
commemoration and representation, of events which took place 
at certain points of time. Hence the emphasis laid on historical 
foundations not only in the Sacraments but also in minor func- 
tions, such as blessings, as expressed in the liturgical texts. 
The distinction of external and internal time is funda- 
mental to the liturgy as the order of public worship. In contrast 
to private devotion, in the liturgy worship is offered in an ob- 
jective order, based on definite periods. Objective religion forces 
us to pray at appointed times, whether we are in the humour to 
do so or not. St Ambrose clearly refers to periodical, liturgical 
prayer when saying: 


In omnibus momentis non solum diebus sed etiam noctibus 
oratio deferatur . .. non solum media nocte sed omnibus momen- 
tis etiam secunda et tertia vigilia (L. vii in Lucae cap. xii = lectio 
i feria ii in Rogationibus). 


A very clear reference to external time is made in the treatise 
Ritus servandus in celebratione Missae : 


Postquam dixerit Jn nomine Patris, non debet advertere quem- 
cumque in alio Altare celebrantem, etiamsi Sacramentum elevet, 
sed continuate prosequi Missam suam usque ad finem. 


Nor is the priest permitted to interrupt or delay for private 
devotions, with the significant exception of his Communion 
(quiescit aliquantulum in meditatione). However, it is quite clear 
that external time merely provides the outward framework safe- 
guarding internal time. There is no standard measure for the 
length of a Mass. The absence of definite rules on this point is 
particularly noticeable when it is compared with the frequency 
of references to intensity (clara voce, secrete, distincte, continuate, 
attente, etc.). Also in the rubrics relating to liturgical actions 
there is no reference to speed, with the only exception of the 
word statim in the Consecration of the Host. 
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In its purest form, external time is represented by the bell 
and the clock. The prayers of the Blessing of church bells are 
entirely concerned with internal time. The only remote refer- 
ence to external time is found in the blessing of water in the 
solemn blessing of the bell (Pontifical), praying that, at the sound 
of the bell, the faithful may festinari. However, the continuation, 
ad piae matris Ecclesiae gremium, cantent tibi in Ecclesia Sanctorum 
canticum novum, stresses the internal and spiritual meaning. Among 
the duties of the ostiary, the Pontifical mentions the opening of 
the church for the faithful certs horis and the care of the church 
diebus ac noctibus, ad distinctionem certarum horarum. Foreshadowed 
by the expressions hora competente, congrua, apposita and constituta 
(in the blessings of an abbot, a virgin, a queen and of children), 
the idea of punctuality, that is, the submission, to external time, 
of the beginning of certain functions, was not liturgically ex- 
pressed until the late nineteenth century, when the blessing of a 
bell for secular use was prescribed. It describes the bell as des- 
tined ad actionum sertem indicandam, invoking upon it the dew of 
grace quo cuncta juxta ordinem funt (Gen. i, 14). 

The interweaving of external and internal time constitutes 
the liturgy as a specific order. Serial order established merely by 
external time is characterized by the quality of its intervals. In 
natural time, intervals are relatively equal in length, though 
relatively distinct in contents (ebb and flood, day and night, 
summer and winter). In scientific time (in the sense of pre- 
Einsteinian physics), natural time is reduced to absolute regu- 
larity of space measures, one hour equalling 3600 seconds, each 
second equalling one tenth of a degree on the dial. In internal 
time, however, intervals are absolutely irregular in length, 
strictly non-serial and moreover absolutely distinct in contents. 

The liturgy as cultus at certain times is living, that is, accen- 
tuated time, the accents being set by the hours, days and sea- 
sons marked out by the liturgy. The time before and after such 
accentuated periods is outside the realm of the liturgy as such. 
The Sundays after the Epiphany lead down from one accent to 
the beginning of the introduction of another accent. The tran- 
sition from Easter to the Ascension and then to Pentecost, as 
reflected in the liturgical texts, is a beautiful illustration of this 
punctuation. The end of the Mass is now shaded in four different 
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grades, from the last Gospel to the prayers for Russia (preceded, 
in Ireland, by the De Profundis), the Gratiarum actio and private 
devotions (including prayers specially indulgenced for this 
occasion). 

Accentuation in the liturgy is not a purpose in itself as it is in 
rhythm, but is entirely subordinated to the contents. This is 
most obvious from the unequal distribution of accents through- 
out the liturgical year. The introduction of regular, purely 
serial accents, such as the First Fridays, is devotional rather than 
liturgical. The liturgy makes no attempt to conceal the fact that 
there are unaccentuated periods. Ember Saturday in spring 
was originally an aliturgical day, therefore its Gospel is the 
same as that of the subsequent Sunday. In the universal kalen- 
dar, there are still quite a number of aliturgical days, on which 
the Mass of the previous Sunday is repeated, in spite of the 
liturgical principle not to read a text which has just been recited. 

Accentuated time is condensed time. This conception of con- 
densed time is fundamental for the understanding of the nature 
of Sacraments and Sacramentals. Even when as much time is 
devoted to the administration of a Sacrament as is in that of the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders, condensed time remains totally in- 
adequate to its contents, marking merely the entering, into 
(horizontal) time, of (vertical) eternity. No hour or season, how- 
ever packed with significance, suffices to express the Divine 
mysteries or our worship. In former years, condensation in 
liturgical time was carried out with striking. boldness. On 6 
January, all the mysteries of the early life of Christ from the 
Annunciation to His first public appearance were commemora- 
ted. To 25 March, all the decisive events of the redemption of 
mankind from the creation of the world to the Crucifixion were 
assigned. 

While the liturgy as a whole is based on the interweaving of 
external and internal time (the principal kinds of time) and of 
accentuated or condensed (festum) and aliturgical time (the 
principal orders of time), our liturgical kalendar illustrates the 
two principal forms of time. The Temporale is based on the 
cyclical time of nature, in which the mysteries of our redemp- 
tion are again and again presented to us. The Sanctorale is based 
on the linear time of history, in which the sacred events are 
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commemorated. Roughly speaking, the former originated from, 
and is characteristic of, the East, the latter is the decisive con- 
tribution made by the West. The peculiar co-ordination of these 
two forms of time, fundamental to the human mind in general, 
has been the basis of the universal adaptability of the liturgy. 

The interweaving of the kinds, orders and forms of time is 
finally expressive of the fact that the liturgy is constantly con- 
cerned with the three dimensions of time, namely past, present 
and future. The duty of the present day and hour is presented 
to us by the liturgy in the light of our past from the creation of 
the world and of our future unto the end of the world (gui fecit 
caelum et terram ... et in saecula saeculorum). Genesis i is read on 
Septuagesima Sunday and in the Easter night. The Gospels of 
the 24th Sunday after Pentecost and of the first Sunday of Ad- 
vent describe the end of the world. In the Sacraments, Eternity 
enters into Time. In the Ordinary of the Mass and in the Tem- 
porale, the sacred events become present to us. In the Sanctorale 
(and the Martyrology) we realize the progress of sacred history. 
In liturgical prayers, this constant awareness of the three dimen- 
sions of time expresses itself by the significant features of retro- 
gression and anticipation: Quod ore sumpsimus, pura mente capia- 
mus, et de munere temporali fiat nobis remedium sempiternum. 

The prominent position held by time in the liturgy is most 
palpable in the units of time used by the liturgy. The smallest 
unit of internal time is that which can be realized and perceived 
as such through its distinctive contents. Whenever the liturgy 
uses the word momentum, it recalls its original meaning of 
“movement”. God, a collect in the Sacramentarium Gelasianum 
said, rules saeculorum omnium cursum ac momenta temporum. Thus the 
smallest and the largest unit of time (in the teaching of the Ven. 
Bede) are linked. Indeed, related as it is with the verb sequt, 
the word saeculum in this instance has the same meaning as 
momentum, namely a unit of time established by a distinctive 
movement (see above the blessing of the ostiary and of the bell). 
The only instance where the word momentum occurs in a present- 
day liturgical prayer is the Secret of the Votive Mass for the 
Sick (first found in the ninth-century Reichenau fragment) : 
Deus cujus nutibus vitae nostrae momenta decurrunt, where the original 
meaning of the word momentum is obvious, as it is in the expres- 
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sion momento temporis in sublime elati in the account of the miracu- 
lous convention of the Apostles at Jerusalem, translated (in 
lectio iv de iv die inf. Oct. Assumpt. B.M.V.) from St John 
Damascene. 

It is with regard to death that the liturgy comes nearest to 
the conception of momentum in the modern sense of the word. In 
lectio vi of All Saints (from a sermon by pseudo-Bede) we read 
that /aborum tempus non extendit nec longum nec aeternum sed breve et, 
ut ita dicam, momentaneum. The Litany of the Saints impresses 
upon us the danger of subitanea mors, and in articulo morits the 
Sacraments can be administered within a few seconds. How- 
ever, this is a situation extra-ordinary in the full sense of the 
word. The liturgy is not a summary of the bare essentials, to 
which we are reduced in an emergency, but it is the fullness of 
healthy life. Liturgical functions proceed in the confidence that 
God will give the necessary time. Nos quiete temporum concessa in 
his paschalibus gaudiis conservare digneris et perpetua pace accomoda 
(Benedictio Cerei in Sabbato Sancto). With regard to the mo- 
ment of death, no use of the word fora is more familiar to the 
Catholic than is that at the end of the Hail Mary. In the prayers 
Pro infirmo quit proximus est morti, the expression hora mortis is used 
synonymously with the expressions hora exitus and in extremo vitae. 
It was not until 1807 that in an official prayer the expression 
momentum was used with regard to the hour of death, to empha- 
size the decisive significance of that “dread moment’’. 

For all practical purposes, the hour can be regarded as the 
smallest unit of time considered by the liturgy as capable of 
carrying accents or of being set aside, through and for the entry 
of eternity into time. In contrast to modern personalist philoso- 
phy, the liturgy credits man with the capacity of maintaining 
accentuation of his internal time for much longer than a mo- 
ment. The prayer Apert is a petition for that grace through 
which the hour appointed, in external time, for worship be- 
comes really the carrier of an accent of internal time (attente ac 
devote). The Office is the liturgical function where the sanctifica- 
tion or accentuation of certain hours is most conspicuous. This 
accentuation is due to the singling out, from the rhythmical 
cycle of the day, of certain hours for the sublime purpose of cul- 
tus rather than to the stressing of certain hours for their internal 
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significance. While submitting to a strict serial order, varied 
only for the single days of the week, the Psalterium —especially 
in the hymns—uses the properties of the hours in natural time 
(darkness, sunrise, heat of the day, nightfall, etc.) merely as a 
starting-point for meditation in and upon internal time. In 
practice, the co-ordination of the hours of prayer with the actual 
hours in natural and scientific time has been largely abandoned. 
Man is credited with the capacity of internally anticipating the 
significance and reality of the various parts of the day, of the 
morning when the Office of Mattins is recited on the eve, or of 
the night when the Mass of the Vigil is celebrated in the 
previous morning. 

While the time-structure of the Missal and Breviary is es- 
tablished through the co-ordination of the cyclical and linear 
forms of time, represented by Temporale and Sanctorale respec- 
tively, the time-structure of the Breviary is further enlivened by 
the co-ordination between the accentuation of days and that o 
hours. In the T mporale the distinctive unit of time is the week, 
in the Sanctorale the month. In addition to the intermittent 
accentuation of days by T mporale and Sanctorale, the Psalterium 
has a serial accentuation of days and hours per omnes ac singulos 
hebdomadae dies dispositum. The higher unit of time thus provides 
in each case the foundation in external time which carries the 
accents, essentially set through internal time, though in natural 
or symbolical connexion with the rhythmical accents in natural 
time. While e.g. the names of Prime, Terce, Sext and None refer 
to external scientific time, mediaeval liturgists referred the three 
usual hours of Mass, Terce, Sext and None, to the crucifixion 
of Christ by the tongue of the Jews, His crucifixion by the hands 
of the pagans, and His death respectively. 

I must omit at this point a discussion of the significance of 
dies as a unit of liturgical time, as this will be the subject of a 
special study on the history of the conception of feasts. 

In the non-intermittent accentuation of certain hours in the 
serial order of the day (Ordinarium) or of certain days in the 
serial order of the week (Psalterium), the Office submits internal 
time to natural time. The Teutonic word week (Gothic wrko; 
Luke i, 8), related with Latin vices, means simply “‘change”’. 
Change, that is, avoidance of monotony, is certainly an impor- 
¢, Vol. xxxii N 
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tant factor in the time-structure of the liturgy. The obligation 
of reciting the Little Office of the B.V.M. (which is the same for 
every day) was abrogated in 1568. The original meaning of the 
word ‘‘week”’ appears in the prescription newly enforced by 
Pius X that in the Office per singulas hebdomadas the whole psalter 
is to be read. The continuous reading of the psalms during the 
Mattins of the days of the week shows that the accentuation of 
the days in the serial order of the week aims at change and 
regularity. 

The Greek word hebdomada recalls the tradition, common to 
the ancient world, of the seven-days series. In the Psalterium or 
the ferial Masses for Lent and the Octaves of Easter and 
Pentecost there is no trace of a distinctive accentuation of the 
individual week-days in accordance with Genesis i and ii, but 
the significance of the weekly cycle has been newly emphasized 
by the liturgical reform of 1913, when Sunday was restored to 
its original function of commemorating Easter. It was not until 
the ninth century that the custom originated of assigning the 
commemoration through Votive Masses, of the institution of the 
Eucharist to Thursday and of the Passion of Christ to Friday. 
(The order of the other Votive Masses assigned to week-days 
was fixed by Pius V.) In the dependence of the ferial Masses 
upon the previous Sunday and in the Octaves, the seven-days 
period appears as a unit of time capable of carrying one con- 
tinuous accent; the major hebdomada, which has a certain his- 
torical foundation, is liturgically extended to a Holy Fortnight: 
Quarta decima die . . . Pascha Domini est (Resp. ad Lect. i Dom. 
Pass.). 

Larger units of time are carriers of continuous accents only 
as multiples of the week, as in Advent, the Sundays after the 
Epiphany, Lent and the Paschal period. (In extra-liturgical 
devotions and practices also the month and the year can become 
carriers of continuous accents.) In the liturgy, the month appears 
mainly in the Breviary as the external frame within which certain 
days are accentuated, and in the distribution of Biblical read- 
ings the month is subordinated to the week. Considering the 
fact that the week is a historical unit, the month a natural one, 
the interweaving between natural cyclical and historical linear 
time becomes particularly clear through the fact that in the 
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Temporale, the distinctive temporal unit is the week, and in the 
Sanctorale, the month. While in the serial order of the week, days 
are strictly movable in date, in the linear order of the month 
days are strictly fixed in date. In the later Middle Ages it be- 
came common to assign feasts of the minor events of the life of 
Christ, of the titles of the B.V.M. and of iocal patrons, to mov- 
able dates within a month, especially the first and last Sunday. 
Most of these feasts were abolished in 1913. The feast of the 
Kingship of Christ is now the only universal feast assigned to 
such a date. Also in the special prayer for the goth day after a 
burial, the month has preserved its liturgical status. 

Apart from the subdivision of the Breviary into four (originally 
two) parts, the seasons of the year appear as units of liturgical 
time only in the Ember days, where the ancient relationship 
with season feasts is still to be recognized. The history of the 
Assumption, the oldest Christian feast outside the high feasts of 
God, and of the other principal feasts of the B.V.M. illustrates 
the paramount importance of the seasons in the establishment 
of the Christian, as well as the Jewish, kalendar. 

The year, the largest unit of time used by the liturgy, is not 
the carrier of one continuous accent but the framework for all 
the other units of time serving as such carriers. The word annus 
implies the idea of ring or cycle. The objectivity of the liturgy 
rests on the fact that it is repetitive. Its contents are limited in 
number and can be foreseen: Hodie scietis . . . mane videbitis (Intr. 
Vigil. Nativ. Dom.). With the various representations and com- 
memorations relatively or absolutely fixed in it, the annual 
cycle of the liturgical kalendar does not allow for emotional 
eruptions, interruptions or surprises. Its periods of sorrow and 
of joy are objective and planned. Votive Masses and occasional 
prayers, not determined in time, merely add shades of meaning 
to this objectivity. The annual cycle is continuous as a whole, 
though intermittent in detail. Thus it is a reflexion of human 
life, of which a prayer in the Gelasian Sacramentary says that 
it consists in curriculum annorum. Its accents are of various strength 
(indicated by the ranks of feasts) and length, carried by the 
automatic flow of external, natural and scientific time. As the 
largest unit of liturgical time, the year is most suited to the 
human mind, which is just capable of surveying in the period 
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from Advent to Advent the chief mysteries and events on which 
our Faith is based. 

Thus the liturgy preserves, interweaves and co-ordinates the 
various kinds, orders, forms, dimensions and units of time charac- 
teristic of various layers in human nature, of various stages of 
its development, of various periods of history and of various 
parts of the world. It provides an order for the realization of 
eternity in time, safeguarding internal time within a framework 
of external time. The repetitive character of the liturgy is the 
nearest approach, of which human nature is capable, to the 
presentation of eternity itself. Joun HENNIG 


THE VICARS APOSTOLIC OF ENGLAND 


VII. ENGLAND DIvIDED INTO EIGHT VICARIATES 


A. 


THE LONDON DISTRICT 


1840-1847. Thomas Griffiths, Bishop of Olena. 
1848-1849. Thomas Walsh, Bishop of Cambysopolis. 
1849-1850. Nicholas Wiseman, Bishop of Melipotamus. 


THE YORKSHIRE DISTRICT 
1840-1850. John Briggs, Bishop of Trachis. 


THE LANCASHIRE DISTRICT 
1849-1850. George Brown, Bishop of Bugia. 


THE WELSH DISTRICT 
1840-1850. Joseph Brown, O.S.B., Bishop of Apollonia. 


ITH the year 1840 we have reached an important stage 
\ \ in the development of the ecclesiastical organization of 
England. For some time past there had been a strong feeling, 


2 The subject-matter of this paper has been studied in some detailed aspects in 
my papers “‘A feast of all the Saints of Europe” in Speculum, xxi ( a a 47-66; 
“The meaning of All the Saints” in Mediaeval Studies, x (1948), 147-61; 
‘Liturgical year and financial year’’ in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, V, has Tani pp- 
322-46; and “Der Geschichtsbegriff der Liturgie”’ in Schweizer Rundscha wu, il (1949), 


pp. 81-88. 
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both in England and in Rome, that the time had come for re- 
organization by reason of the considerable increase in the 
number of Catholics and the bright prospects held out by the 
progress of the Oxford Movement and the increased interest 
shown by Protestants.! The actual initiative was taken by the 
clergy of the Northern District as early as 1836 when they pe- 
titioned Rome for an increase in the number of bishops, and 
asked that the clergy should have some say in their appoint- 
ment. In point of fact Pope Gregory XVI himself wanted this 
increase, and even desired to restore the Hierarchy, but he also 
wished that a request for the increase should come from the 
Vicars Apostolic, so as to avoid the possibility of dissensions 
arising. But though most of the clergy and the influential laity 
desired to have more bishops, the Vicars Apostolic were not en- 
thusiastic, giving as their reasons the lack of funds for the sup- 
port of the new bishops, and the lack of suitable men for ap- 
pointment to the episcopate. This was the upshot of the delib- 
erations of the four Vicars (Bishops Griffiths, Walsh, Baines, and 
Briggs) in 1837, and it did not please Rome. Next year they 
held a meeting at York which lasted for twelve days, and this 
time they agreed in principle to the creation of more bishops, 
but said that the time was not yet ripe for it. Meanwhile pe- 
titions poured into Rome asking for more bishops, and accusing 
the Vicars Apostolic of lack of zeal for religion and undue slow- 
ness (both entirely untrue accusations), while in Rome itself two 
powerful influences were at work in the same direction—those of 
Dr Wiseman, who was the Agent of the Vicars Apostolic but did 
not agree with them on this point, and Mgr (later Cardinal) 
Acton. 

As a result, in 1838, the Holy See issued a document known 
as the Statuta Proposita without consulting or informing the 
Vicars Apostolic, and this proposed to increase the Vicariates to 
eight. The bishops were naturally hurt by this apparent slight, 
but the tone of their reply to Propaganda gave offence in Rome 
and the Holy Father himself was much pained. In reality this 
was due to a misunderstanding and to lack of experience on the 
part of the Vicars Apostolic in dealing direct with the author- 


1 The full story of what followed is given at length in Dr Ward’s Sequel to 
Catholic Emancipation, Chaps. IV, VIII-X. 
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ities, as they were accustomed to deal with the Cardinals only 
through the medium of their Agent; but it unfortunately in- 
creased the unfavourable view which Rome had of the English 
bishops, a view which in truth was due to the fact that the 
Holy See had been misled by the enthusiastic accounts of recent 
converts concerning the progress of Catholicism in England, 
and by the impressions of foreign priests (e.g. the Fathers of 
Charity and the Passionists) who had recently come to England 
and misunderstood the English character. However, largely 
through the influence of Mgr Acton, and the repeated petitions 
of many of the clergy, Rome decided definitely to divide the 
country into eight Vicariates, it being considered unwise for 
political reasons to restore the Hierarchy at once; but this new 
division was generally considered to be but a stepping-stone to 
the eventual restoration of normal church government. 

Accordingly, in January 1840 the Vicars Apostolic were 
asked by Propaganda to suggest the names of fit candidates to 
fill the new Vicariates, but as they were slow in replying the 
Cardinals themselves drew up a list of 15 names and asked the 
Vicars to comment on them. This they duly did, and by May 
the new appointments had all been made and ratified,! though 
they were not finally signed until 11 July. The four new 
Districts thus created were the Yorkshire, the Lancashire, the 
Eastern, and the Welsh, while the Midland District was re- 
named the Central. Dr Briggs, who lived in York, naturally 
took the Yorkshire District, and the other three existing Vicars 
Apostolic retained their old Districts (though of course much 
reduced in size); while Dr Mostyn was appointed to the new 
Northern District (i.e. without Yorkshire and Lancashire), Dr 
George Brown was given the Lancashire District, Dr Wareing 
(Vice-President of Oscott) received the Eastern District, and 
Dr Joseph Brown, O.S.B. (Prior of Downside) was appointed to 
the Welsh District. Thus the new organization was set up, and 
we can now turn to a brief consideration of some of these pre- 
lates. 

Of Dr Wiseman and his work it is of course unnecessary, 
and indeed (within the limits of space available) impossible, to 
give a detailed description. Our object is to attempt to throw 
1 By the Apostolic Letter of Gregory XVI, Mumeris Apostolict. 
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some small ray of light on some of the “comparatively un- 
knowns”. With the establishment of the new Vicariates Wise- 
man left Rome where he had been Agent for the Vicars 
Apostolic, in which capacity he had aroused much resentment 
amongst the bishops and also amongst the clergy in general, as 
it was thought he was unduly interfering and pressing his own 
schemes. He was now appointed Coadjutor to Dr Walsh in the 
Midlands, as it would have been useless to give him as Coadju- 
tor to Dr Griffiths since the two men were entirely antipathetic. 
At the same time he was made President of Oscott, and it was as 
such that he gave such firm and much-needed support to the 
Oxford converts. But on the death of Bishop Griffiths in 1847 
Wiseman was made pro-Vicar for the London District until the 
transference of Dr Walsh to London in the following year, 
whereupon he again became his Coadjutor, and thus naturally 
succeeded to that District when Dr Walsh died in 1849. 
Meanwhile in the North the tall, thin, genial Dr Briggs, 
with his flowing locks, had taken over the new Yorkshire 
District. He had spent most of his life at Ushaw, and had become 
President of that College in 1832, remaining as such until he 
succeeded to the Northern District in 1836. He was the only 
President of Ushaw to become an English Vicar Apostolic. 
With the restoration of the Hierarchy he became the first 
Bishop of Beverley, and as such died in 1861. Like many of the 
Vicars Apostolic he was buried in an obscure country church- 
yard, and the present writer recalls how, when wandering some 
years ago in the little cemetery attached to Hazlewood, the 
former home of the Vavasour family in Yorkshire, he came 
across, with almost a shock of surprise, the tombs of two of the 
Vicars Apostolic. One was that of Dr Dominic Williams, O.P. 
of the Northern District (who has figured in a previous article of 
this series) ; the other was the tomb of Dr Briggs. Hazlewood, 
incidentally, is of particular interest, for not only was it since 
the Norman Conquest the home of the Vavasour family, but 
furthermore the chapel there, which dates from as far back 
as 1286, has the almost unique distinction amongst public 
churches in this country of having been always Catholic. All 
through the perils of the penal times the Blessed Sacrament was 
reserved there; and though, the Vavasour family being ex- 
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tinct, the place is now in Protestant hands, yet the chapel is 
still Catholic and Mass is regularly said there. Humanly 
speaking it owed its preservation to the fact that Queen Eliza- 
beth had a favourite maid of honour, Anne Vavasour, whose 
father, moreover, had given conspicuous assistance in repelling 
the Spanish Armada, for which reasons the Queen gave orders 
that the chapel was not to be disturbed. For somewhat similar 
reasons it was again saved during the Civil War. A further point 
of interest is that it possesses the magnificent antependium 
used in 1688 when Bishop Smith, the first Vicar Apostolic of the 
North, sang High Mass before a great multitude in York 
Minster immediately after his consecration. 

From the North we pass to Wales, where, it will be remem- 
bered, a new Vicariate was set up in 1840, consisting of the 
whole of Wales with Monmouth and Hereford. To this Vicar- 
late, the most poverty-stricken and difficult in the country, was 
appointed the Prior (Superior) of Downside, Dom Joseph 
Brown. Of him Dr Oliver, in his somewhat florid style, remarks : 
“Of this luminary of the Benedictine Congregation and orna- 
ment of the episcopal order, a volume might be written.” He 
became a novice at the extraordinarily early age of fourteen, 
took his vows in the following year, and for the next twenty- 
six years continued to live at Downside, where he was a success- 
ful professor of Theology (having Ullathorne as one of his 
pupils), and a very well-known controversialist, both on the 
platform and in the press. But in 1829 he was sent to Rome to 
uphold the case of the monks against the plans set in motion by 
Bishop Baines for turning Downside into a seminary for the 
Western District, and in this very delicate mission, which will be 
described in more detail in the next article, he was completely 
successful. At the age of thirty-six he was chosen to be Superior 
of his monastery, and in this office he continued until, to his 
astonishment, he was appointed in 1840 to be Vicar Apostolic of 
the newly created Welsh District, an appointment which he 
accepted “‘with profound reluctance”’. 

And indeed anyone might shrink from such a task, for the 
prospect was appalling. Well might Dr Wiseman, preaching at 
the consecration of Bishop Brown, declare: “For labour and 
1 It is hoped that some day it will be produced. 
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exertion there will be abundant room, God knows, in the 
field allotted to your care.”’ Nowhere was the Faith at a lower 
ebb than in Wales, nowhere were material difficulties more for- 
midable, nowhere was the poverty worse. In 1773 there had 
been 750 Catholics in all Wales and only nine priests; in 1800 
there were ten chapels and about a thousand Catholics; when 
Bishop Brown took over the District there were 17 chapels and 
some 5000 of the faithful, and it is the measure of his labours 
that when he died in 1880 there were 47 chapels and 40,000 
Catholics. When he became bishop he found that in Cardiff 
(where in 1802 there had been only two Catholics, and in 1838 
there were 900) there was only one so-called chapel, a very 
small room; while in Merthyr a congregation of 700 had to 
hear Mass in one dark loft with gaping holes in the roof. There 
were no resources in the Vicariate for building schools, no semi- 
nary, no prospect of more priests, and the annual collection for 
the Bishop’s maintenance produced only £10 from the whole of 
Wales. As a final touch it may be added that there was only one 
cope in the whole Vicariate.1 The Bishop himself made an 
appeal in the Catholic press “‘to save the missioner at Cardiff 


from being forced to sell before it was fat the pig on which he 
reckoned for rent of his humble residence: and some may have 
heard how the Bishop found him, on a Monday, in bad health, 
and dependent for the coming week on the collection made the 
day preceding amongst his congregation ; the amount being two 


1992 
! 


shillings and sixpence 

Such were the economic conditions in this Vicariate, to 
which must be added the exceptionally fierce and bitter hatred 
of Catholicism which at that time characterized most of the 
Welsh people. Then came the great Irish immigration caused 
by the disastrous famine of 1847. This meant a great influx of 
Catholics, but it also meant increased difficulties for the 
Bishop and his few clergy, as well as an intensification of anti- 
Catholic and anti-Irish feelings, and many riots. But as a result 
in fifteen years the numbers of churches and of priests doubled 
and 54 schools were built, though unhappily many of the Irish 


1 These details are taken from Dom Anselm Wilson’s Life of Bishop Hedley. 
2 Donald Attwater: The Catholic Church in Modern Wales. Another priest had to 
support himself by hawking round the town vegetables grown in his own garden. 
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lost their faith as a result of their Protestant environment. It was 
thus a herculean task which Bishop Brown faced throughout his 
long episcopate of 40 years, but during that time “he changed 
the face of the earth in South Wales so far as the facilities for 
Catholic worship and pastoral care of the people were con- 
cerned”’.t 

But whatever his difficulties and needs, the Bishop stead- 
fastly refused to run into debt, and always kept a little in hand, 
and though this wise policy may have hampered progress to 
some extent yet it greatly eased the lot of his successor, so that 
Bishop Hedley himself testified that Dr Brown had “‘bequeathed 
to him a diocese with very many and pressing needs, but as 
sound financially as any in the kingdom. It was poor indeed, 
but not weighed down with any crushing burden”. And the 
Bishop’s own mode of simple and frugal living was on a par 
with this. In 1850, on the restoration of the Hierarchy, Dr 
Brown became Bishop of Newport and Menevia, his diocese 
being composed of the six southern counties of Wales with Mon- 
mouth and Hereford. The northern half of Wales was detached 
from his care and given to the Diocese of Shrewsbury until 
1895, a loss which Bishop Brown greatly felt but which he re- 
alized to be necessary. For most of his episcopal life he lived in a 
small unpretentious farmhouse at Bullingham, Herefordshire, 
within a few miles of Belmont Abbey which was in those days 
the Common Noviciate of the English Benedictines, and which 
he himself had largely built, as almost the entire cost of the 
monastery was provided by him. He now lies buried in a 
chantry chapel in the Abbey Church. 

Throughout his episcopate he was the friend and confidant 
of Bishop Ullathorne, who constantly turned to him for advice, 
and this was natural enough since they both came from the same 
monastery, and, moreover, Dr Brown had been Bishop Ulla- 
thorne’s schoolmaster and professor at Downside. Strangely 
enough the two of them long survived all the other Vicars 
Apostolic. A worthy epitaph for him is provided by the con- 
sidered judgment of Abbot Butler : ‘‘A fine man, of strong char- 
acter, great zeal, and conspicuous ability. . . . He was univer- 
sally looked up to in England as a man of high character and 

1 Attwater, op. cit. 
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strong personality, a scholar of ability, widely read in the 
Fathers and theologians, and a most apostolic missionary 
bishop, who by the sweat of his brow during his 40 years’ episco- 
pate turned the desert that the Catholic Vicariate of Wales was 
in 1840 into the well-organized and flourishing diocese of New- 
port that his successor inherited.”! He was a model to all his 
devoted clergy, and the Apostle of modern Wales. 
Bastt HEMPHILL, O.S.B. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
EPISTEMOLOGY 


HE steady flow of books on Epistemology bears witness to 

the sustained interest shown by contemporary philosophers 
in the problem of the nature and value of human knowledge, 
and should satisfy the cravings of the most obstinate addict. 
Here are two second editions of works on the subject which 
have not previously been reviewed in these pages. 

Taking them in the order of their appearance, we have the 
small but exceedingly compact L’ Unité de la connaissance humaine 
et le fondement de sa valeur, by Antoine de Coninck. This first 
appeared in 1943 but is now included in the Louvain series of 
Essais Philosophiques.2 This edition, “revue et augmentée”’, does 
not differ essentially from the first, though the author has added 
an appendix containing the correspondence which he exchanged 
with the late P. J. Marechal about it. De Coninck is strictly 
businesslike in style; he believes that repetitions are necessary ; 
in order to dispel the confusions due to the limits of language 
one must return again and again to the same themes, trying to 
vary one’s expression of them. Yet he has still managed to 
cover a remarkable amount of ground in such a small book, 
probably because, apart from an occasional moral exhortation 
to eschew “‘prejudice’’, he keeps rigidly to philosophy. 

1 The Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne. 


2 Louvain, Editions de l’Institut supérieur de Philosophie, 1947. Pp. 186; 65 
francs. 
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As Maréchal says in one of his letters, the difficulty of study- 
ing these pages lies in the fact that in order to understand them 
one has to adopt “‘un horizon de pensée”’ very different from 
that to which anyone nourished on traditional formulae is accus- 
tomed (p. 182). This will be readily appreciated if we consider 
the following conclusion at which the author arrives: “In our 
knowledge, there is only a logical distinction between subject 
and object .. . and the same applies to sense and ‘intelligence’ 
(which should rather be called ‘reason’)” (p. 139). The whole 
point of his work is that, while in studying human knowledge 
we have to use these pairs of terms and study separately the 
formalities which they signify, we have in fact no justification 
for affirming in the real order these distinctions which only be- 
long to the notional order. The confusion of these orders is at 
the root of interminable philosophical vexations. Of the two 
errors, the author thinks that the affirmation of a real duality 
of sense and reason (or intelligence) in human knowledge is the 
more pernicious. You may lose sight of the initial ontological 
identity of subject and object and still find it possible to account 
for the value of knowledge, and you may also still form a suffi- 
ciently exact notion of man. But if you are mistaken about the 
nature of human knowledge and about its metaphysical com- 
position, the reflective examination of its value becomes very 
laborious, nor can you affirm the substantial unity of man 
without illogicality (pp. 139-41). 

The first question, then, concerns the composition of human 
cognitive activity. If ever there was a traditional thesis it is 
that human knowledge is composed of two elements, one sen- 
sible, the other intellectual. We are familiar with descriptions of 
sensation and intellection in terms of their objects, and with 
efforts to show that they are harmoniously related. We have 
heard that sensation is only an imperfectly conscious activity ; 
that consciousness in the strict sense is characteristic of intellec- 
tion ; and that this is due to the fact that whereas sensation is an 
“actus compositi ex anima et corpore”’, intellection is an opera- 
tion of the soul alone. Such statements are fairly commonplace 
in traditional epistemology and psychology. De Coninck, on 
the contrary, claims that it is not possible to find any real dis- 


1 Cf. e.g. P. Siwek, Psychologia Metaphysica, Rome, 1939, pp. 104, sq. 
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tinction between any two such acts in human consciousness. 
“My whole effort aims at showing precisely that a man has 
neither sense knowledge nor intellectual knowledge, but a hu- 
man knowledge, rigorously one, having a unique formal ele- 
ment, always of the same order” (p. 170). Take it where you 
will, it is always human knowledge, not at one stage quasi- 
animal and at another quasi-angelic (pp. 54, 81). To put the 
matter even more concretely, a man knowing does not include 
two determinations, however closely united, but a unique for- 
mal determination. He is rigorously one (pp. 145-6). 

It is analysis that must decide for us whether our knowledge 
includes two really distinct elements, the one sensible, and the 
other intellectual, spiritual, and only extrinsically dependent on 
the former; or whether human knowledge is in its entirety, in 
all its stages, intrinsically both material and transcendent. Since 
we cannot attempt to trace here the various stages of the au- 
thor’s analysis, we may perhaps be allowed to suggest to the 
reader an experiment which the author considers to be as con- 
clusive as it is simple. Just put your thumb on the table and 
keep it there for a while. You are conscious of a spatio-temporal 
reality, and you are conscious of it as spatio-temporal and as 
real. Here you have a conscious extended and temporal reality, 
a real spatial and temporal consciousness. Now, are you pre- 
pared to say that it is conscious and conscious as real through a 
reality, through a determination, distinct from that through 
which it is spatio-temporal? Or must you not admit, despite any 
‘‘prejudices” which you may have derived from the psychology 
you were taught in your youth, that it is conscious and con- 
scious as real by the same reality, by the same determination, by 
which it is spatio-temporal? Whatever doubt may arise in the 
minds of those who read these questions for the first time, the 
author has no doubt about the answer: ““There is only one 
determination, a unique reality, rigorously one; and it is in- 
trinsically both material (for it is spatio-temporal) and also 
transcendent, since it is conscious and conscious as real’’ (pp. 
179-80). 

Having decided this question by analysis, the author passes 
to metaphysical psychology. What must we infer from this analy- 
sis regarding the ontological constitution of our knowledge (pp. 
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48, 180) ? Finding that man is always passive in knowing, but not 
totally passive, and that inversely he is always active to the ex- 
tent of transcending matter, yet not exclusively active, we can- 
not take this to mean that he operates in two modes, however 
intimately united (‘‘fonctionellement solidaires”), in one of 
which he is just as passive as he is active (i.e. corporeal) while 
in the other he is exclusively active (i.e. spiritual). Why not? 
Because, in the first place, in the same order (here, the order of 
activity), a plurality of principles of determination, or “forms”, 
cannot constitute a reality which is genuinely one. In the 
second place, by what right can we affirm two determinations, 
one sensible, the other intellectual, where, by consciousness, we 
grasp only one? On the other hand, this one reality with its 
unique determination, which we must affirm a man knowing to 
be, cannot be simple. For that which, in a being, is a principle 
of determination and especially of transcendent determination, 
cannot be identically a principle of spatio-temporal determina- 
bility. We are thus left to infer that man’s knowledge is com- 
posed (metaphysically) of (a) a material element (of itself inde- 
terminate, not a “‘corporeal” element), which is the principle 
of “‘spatio-temporality”, of extension, of passivity, in the com- 
posite, and (5) of a unique formal element, which is sui generts, 
specifically human, and not to be found either in any material 
being other than man, or in a purely spiritual being. This ele- 
ment is the principle of activity, of an activity which, though 
material, though exercised in the extended, transcends matter, 
the extended (pp. 14, 55-76, 180). 

This conclusion, the author maintains, though genuinely 
original, remains in line with the traditional philosophy. It is 
arrived at by an analysis of knowledge, followed by an exact 
application of the process of metaphysical inference, and con- 
cludes to the metaphysical composition formulated above. Now 
it is precisely this notion of “metaphysical composition” which 
is characteristic of traditional philosophy, and enables it to re- 
solve those antinomies which, generally speaking, divide philo- 
sophical systems into opposite camps. In this sense, the author is 
able to claim that his point of view is even more traditional 
than that which distinguishes between sense and intelligence in 
human knowledge. For the notion of one being, really one, 
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metaphysically composed of two elements, one the principle of 
activity and the other of passivity, is proper to traditional phil- 
osophy; whereas the thesis of the distinction of sense and 
intelligence is found in many systems (pp. 14, 77). In particular, 
this new point of view is in accordance with the Thomistic 
philosophy, for it is impossible to save the unity of the substan- 
tial form if one rejects it (pp. 15, 177-8). “Just as we affirm the 
unity of the substantial form of man despite the multiplicity of 
concepts which his definition includes, so too, or rather a 
fortiori, and for the same reason, we should affirm the unity of 
the accidental form of each human activity” (pp. 78, g1 sq., 
159 sq.). 

We come now to the second question raised by the author : 
that of the identity of the knowing reality with the reality 
known. And here, he points out, it is our initial knowledge alone 
that needs to be examined, since it is upon the value of our 
initial knowledge that the value of all subsequent elaboration 
by means of judgement and reasoning must ultimately depend. 
This crucial point in critical epistemology is for De Coninck a 
simple matter. We claim to grasp the real in itself; and the claim 
is justified by experience. The analysis of our knowledge re- 
veals nothing that might be a representation or an intermediary, 
whether ut quod or ut quo; we simply grasp the real, the concrete, 
being in itself, and we grasp it immediately. Our experience in 
this matter is decisive. 

How, then, does the real, the concrete, come to be in me 
while still presenting itself as “in itself”? The author answers 
that the difficulty is fictitious. Analysis, he maintains, shows 
that the real does not present itself as “‘in itself” ; what I know 
is not something that is simply extrinsic to me, something to 
which I am related in purely cognitive fashion. What I know 
is myself, and I know myself as actively and therefore ontologi- 
cally related to other realities, which are thus ontologically and 
consciously identified with myself. ““To know,” he says else- 
where,} “‘is to be consciously.” Initially, therefore, subject and 
object are not merely noetically but ontologically identical; the 
subject does not take noetic possession of the object by a mys- 
terious intentional assimilation. We have acquired the habit of 
1 Revue Philosophique de Louvain, Feb. 1949, p. 72. 
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regarding what we know as an extrinsic object with which we, 
as knowing subjects, are related in a purely cognitive manner. 
This is a perfectly legitimate artifice; but it is still an artifice. 
“Between subject and object in our knowledge there is only a 
logical distinction” (pp. 132-8, 139). 

Enough has been said about De Coninck’s book to show 
that it contains “vues neuves et pénétrantes”. That is how F, 
Van Steenberghen, the author of the second book on our list, 
describes them. He warmly recommends its perusal to his own 
readers, and acknowledges a debt to the author on important 
points.* In the first edition he added a word of criticism to the 
effect that De Coninck appeared to go too far in condemning 
the real distinction of subject and object in human knowledge. 
This criticism has now disappeared; but Van Steenberghen 
himself affirms that “‘in the unity of real consciousness, there is 
a real duality of subject and object, of knowing and known”. 
As immediately given, this distinction is mysterious: ““There is 
a real duality in the sense that there are really two elements in 
my consciousness . . . and these two realities are genuinely 
opposed in the unity of my consciousness. But whether these 
realities are dissociable is quite another matter which cannot 
be decided straightway” (pp. 83-5). The author denies, 
against Gilson, that the ontological independence of the real 
object with respect to the subject is immediately evident 
(p. 90). 

Van Steenberghen’s Epistémologie is the first volume of the 
new course published by the “Institut”, and is followed by the 
same author’s Ontologie, a significant fact in itself. The author 
once wrote, in reviewing Fr Boyer’s Cursus, “les manuels de philo- 
sophie n’ont pas de bon presse”’. There are various reasons for 
this, but fortunately none of them seem to be valid grounds of 
complaint against this one. It is not simply intended to provide 
the student with a system of correct beliefs; it leads him to the 
problems and makes him (in the author’s company of course) 
seek the solution for himself. The text is remarkably free from 
all trace of scissors and paste, the author having obviously 


1F. Van Steenberghen, Epistémologie, 2nd Edition, Louvain, 1947, pp. 272; 80 
francs. 
2 Op. cit., p. 135. 
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digested very thoroughly all that he has to say. In fact, he has 
succeeded in elaborating a general theory of human knowledge 
which seems to us more satisfying and coherent in its presenta- 
tion than any we have yet found. To describe this as a work of 
“haute vulgarisation”’, as he does (p. 6), is surely an under- 
statement. 

Coming to the aid of seminary professors who bewail the 
inadequacies of the text-books at their disposal, he offers them 
not a literal reproduction of mediaeval themes about know- 
ledge, but a “logical organization of all the problems about 
knowledge which arise at the outset of a systematic philosophy”. 
The scope of such a study of knowledge, based solely on the 
immediate data of consciousness, and presupposing none of the 
findings of either philosophers or scientists as such, is necessarily 


‘limited. It should include a description and criticism of an ele- 


mentary but integral act of human knowledge, and also a 
description and criticism of the various processes of discursive 
reasoning whereby the implications of immediate knowledge 
are revealed. In fact the author, bearing in mind the traditional 
autonomy of Logic, has limited his exposition to the analysis 
and criticism of immediate knowledge, being content to indi- 
cate how and why Logic should be woven into the framework 
of general Epistemology. 

Having, in an introductory chapter, determined the place of 
Epistemology in a systematic philosophy, the author gathers 
together various indications of the work which has to be done 
and the method of research, which brings him to the hoary old 
matter of “methodical doubt’’. He adopts this as legitimate and 
necessary without restriction or hesitation, and as the only 
means of sorting out the constitutive conditions of one’s adult 
consciousness. He then presents a sample application of me- 
thodical doubt to a consciousness stuffed with ““common-sense”’. 
This section formerly appeared in the Analytics, where it cer- 
tainly did not fit easily. The present arrangement is an improve- 
ment, but there still appears to be some awkwardness in the 
sequence here, and the whole structure of this passage is some- 
what baffling. The introduction concludes with a historical sur- 
vey running to twenty pages. This survey is supposed to be 
simply descriptive, since a critical survey would imply a pre- 

Vol. xxxii oO 
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vious solution of the problems, but it seems to be more critical 
than descriptive, and might be improved in this respect in a 
later edition. 

Analytical Epistemology results from the examination of 
one’s own actual consciousness, and since this is an adult con- 
sciousness, it must be stripped of all dubious and even optional 
content, and reduced to its constitutive or essential elements— 
“ceux quiéchappent a toutes les secousses du doute méthodique”’ 
(p. 107). It consists of a series of affirmations expressing the ex- 
perience which I have of my own consciousness and of what 
constitutes it (p. 77). The author presents these affirmations in 
seven succinct statements, each accompanied by a lengthy com- 
mentary. The scope of this description is simply to record a 
situation de fait which, as such, cannot be rejected. It leaves 
intact the question of the value of the knowledge so described, 
and similarly the value of the description itself except as a record 
of fact. Critical Epistemology is not logically dependent on this 
description, which is allowed priority from a psychological point 
of view, namely in order to situate the critical problem in the 
philosopher’s mind (pp. 73-4). “Avant de critiquer, il faut pos- 
séder un objet sur lequel puisse s’exercer la critique . . . c’est 
pour avoir négligé ce travail préalable que des penseurs de re- 
nom ont engagé la critique de la connaissance dans des im- 
passes.” It is in the description of the immediate data of con- 
sciousness rather than in the interpretation or criticism of them 
that the most radical and disastrous divergences of philosophers 
appear. Thus there is an abyss between a man like Kant, who 
admits no immediate datum but “phenomena” (abstracting 
from all ontological value), and one who recognizes in “being”’, 
or the ontological value, the primary datum of consciousness 
(p. 23). 

With the details of this description we have not room to 
deal here, and as for the Critique which follows, we merely 
wish to note that the article dealing with the absolute norm of 
knowledge has been refashioned in such a way as to make it 
much more lucid than it was in the first edition. In fact all the 
author’s retouches strike us as being extremely felicitous. We may 
conclude by expressing the hope that there will be further 
editions which remove such obscurities and inadequacies as 
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still remain. It would be desirable to have at least a sketch of 
Logic, the third part of Epistemology as the author conceives 
it, incorporated with the present contents. 

Dom Illtyd Trethowan, author of another recent work,} 
finds himself in substantial agreement with De Coninck, as he 
tells us in an article in The Downside Review.? The first fifty pages 
of his book, which alone are purely philosophical, are devoted 
to a consideration of certainty in general and of our natural 
knowledge of God in particular. In the first chapter Fr Tre- 
thowan supports the view that there can be and is absolute cer- 
tainty of empirical facts, though he finds modern Scholasticism 
on this point somewhat disquieting. It is marked by ‘‘a ‘concep- 
tualist’ tendency, contrary to the most fundamental principles 
of Thomism, but present in St Thomas” (p. 21). In his second 
chapter, however, he appears to acquit St Thomas himself of 
this charge, when he says that “despite all appearances to the 
contrary” and ‘“‘whatever difficulties may seem to be caused by 
some of his statements, St Thomas . . . means us to take it as 
his consistent teaching that we really know the external object” 
(p. 38). The Thomist principle which must be retained at all 
costs is that “‘knowledge itself is, in the literal sense of the 
word, intuitive” (p. 32). 

Turning to the problem of our knowledge of God, Fr 
Trethowan admits that we may speak of a “non-intuitive” 
knowledge, ‘‘meaning by that our indirect knowledge, gained 
by an indirect method’’. He is unwilling, however, to allow that 
the statement that God exists is the conclusion of a syllogistic 
process. “Omnia cognoscentia,”’ says St Thomas, “‘cognoscunt 
implicite Deum in quolibet cognito.’’? From this the author ar- 
cues that, if we have an apprehension of God in apprehending 
His creatures, it must be that we apprehend creatures as con- 
nected with Him. ‘‘We bring out from a total datum what is at 
first only implicit and make it explicit. When we affirm God’s 
existence we focus on one side of the total datum, bringing it ex- 
plicitly into consciousness. It is thus ‘abstracted’ from the total 
datum that we know God. . . . God is not an immediate datum 


! Certainty, Philosophical and Theological. Dacre Press, 1948; pp. 1703 155. 
* Spring, 1949, p. 155. 
3 De veritate, q. 22, art. 2, ad. 1. 
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except in the sense that every object of knowledge must be 
united with us” (p. 43 and note). 

We have found Fr Trethowan’s thought difficult to follow. 
For a further elucidation of it we may refer our readers, as the 
author refers his own, to an exchange of views between himself 
and Dr Hawkins in The Downside Review,1 from which a certain 
amount of this part of his book is reprinted. 


Lro McREAvy 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CANONICAL FORM OF MARRIAGE 


Does it not follow from the new ruling on the canonical 
form, printed in THE CLercy Review, 1948, XXX, p. 341, 
that the number of invalid marriages will be increased, not only 
from the ignorance of the party about the law, but from the un- 
willingness of priests to witness a marriage when the “‘Catholic”’ 
party is such merely from being baptized in the Catholic Church? 


(C.) 


REPLY 


Motu Proprio, 1 August, 1948; THE CLERGy Review, 1948, 
XXX, p. 341: At experientia triginta annorum satis docuit ex- 
emptionem a servanda canonici matrimonii forma, huiusmodi in 
Ecclesia catholica baptizatis concessam, bono animarum haud 
emolumento fuisse, immo in solutione casuum saepe saepius 
difficultates multiplicasse ; quamobrem Nobis visum est expedire 
ut memorata exemptio revocetur ... abrogamus itaque al- 
terum comma paragraphi secundae can. 1099, et iubemus ut 
verba item ab acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia catholica baptizati, qui 
ab infantili aetate in haerest vel schismate aut infidelitate aut sine ulla 

1 April 1946. 
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religione adoleverunt, quoties cum parte acatholica contraxerint ex can. 
1099 expungantur. ... 

i. The necessity of contracting marriage with a canonical 
form, unequivocally established for the first time by the decree 
Tametst of the Council of Trent, and stabilized in 1908 by Ne 
Temere, has never been in serious question. Baptism in the 
Catholic Church, however, which is the basis of subjection to 
this law, was harshly incident on certain persons who, though 
baptized in the Catholic Church, had been educated from in- 
fancy as non-Catholics. From Ne Temere (1908) to the Code 
(1918) each case of this kind was dealt with by recourse to the 
Holy See.! In the Code law these persons were exempted, that 
is to say they were regarded for the purposes of this law as not 
having been baptized in the Catholic Church; the exemption 
ceases from 1 January, 1949, but is not retrospective. 

ii. Admittedly there will be, from 1 January, 1949, a certain 
number of invalid marriages owing to ignorance of the parties, 
which formerly would have been valid under the clause now 
abrogated ; these persons will normally be in good faith and in 
no way responsible for the invalidity. But we cannot agree that 
the number will be increased owing to the unwillingness of 
priests to assist at these marriages. For the law, both of the 
Code and of the Instruction Sacrosanctum, whilst offering every 
inducement that parties about to be married shall be instructed 
and practising Catholics, requires the priest’s assistance to be 
given even in cases of abysmal ignorance of the Catholic religion 
and permits it to be given, after consultation with the Ordinary, 
at the marriages of apostates, public sinners, excommunicated 
persons and such like. Moreover, one must regard the situation 
from the practical point of view: in practice such persons, except 
in places where a Concordat compels all the baptized to be 
married with the canonical form, will not want to be married 
in the Catholic Church; for them the question will not arise 
unless the other party to the marriage is a Catholic, in which 
case the canonical form must be observed in any case, and the 
situation is not relevant to the above question. 

iii. Of the two reasons given for abrogating the exemption 


1 THe CLercy Review, 1947, X XVII, pp. 42 and 215, 
2 Canons 1065, 1066; Sacrosanctum, 29 June, 1941, n. 8. 
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of canon 1099, the second is the more easily understood. Anyone 
having no more than a superficial acquaintance with the appli- 
cation of this exemption in the past can nevertheless appreciate 
the difficulties. The abrogated phrase, notwithstanding several 
authentic interpretations of its meaning,! has proved incapable 
of legal definition, particularly as to the meaning of “being 
brought up from infancy outside the Catholic Church”’. In the 
expression of laws which determine the validity of actions, and 
most of all those which determine the validity of marriage, it is 
for the legislator to make the meaning beyond dispute; other- 
wise the marriage contract of many of the faithful will be in 
doubt, and difficulties multiplied. 

The other reason given is that the exemption has proved to 
be of no benefit for the good of souls, “bono animarum haud 
emolumento fuisse”. Though we have. no statistics to act upon, 
it appears that one aspect of this reason may be that the dubious 
and unsatisfactory expression of the law had become the occa- 
sion for vexatious and often scandalous nullity suits, the num- 
ber of which the Holy See is always anxious to reduce. Hence- 
forth, a decision will be easily obtained without the formalities 
of a trial on production of proof that a person was baptized a 
Catholicand attempted marriage without observing thecanonical 
form. Whether this suggestion has any force or not, it is clear 
that law, according to its ancient definition, is made for the 
common good, though on its fringes it may be harshly incident 
on individuals. The latter disadvantage—in this instance the 
invalidity here and there of some person’s marriage—is the 
price that must be paid for the common good, the good of souls 
in general, and whilst regretting its necessity most of us will 
agree that the enactment of the recent Motu Proprio, which 
stabilizes and clarifies our marriage law, is well worth this price. 


DECISION ON First GOMMUNION 


In a Catholic Institution is it the religious superior, the con- 
fessor or the chaplain who has to make a final decision on the 
fitness of children to make their First Communion? (R.) 


1 Tue Crercy Review, 1939, XVI, p. 5113 1945, X XV, p. 35 and p. 122. 
39 Pp. § 4 I 


——- 


—— 
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REPLY 


Quam Singulari, 8 August, 1910; Denz. 2140: Obligatio 
praecepti confessionis et communionis, quae puerum gravat, in 
eos praecipue recidit, qui ipsius curam habere debent, hoc est 
in parentes, in confessarium, in institutores et in parochum. Ad 
patrem vero, aut ad illos qui vices eius gerunt, et ad confes- 
sarium, secundum Catechismum Romanum, pertinet admittere 
puerum ad primam communionem. 

Canon 854, §4: De sufficienti puerorum dispositione ad pri- 
mam communionem iudicium esto sacerdoti a confessionibus 
eorumque parentibus aut iis qui loco parentum sunt. 

§5: Parocho autem est officium advigilandi, etiam per exa- 
men, si opportunum prudenter iudicaverit, ne pueri ad sacram 
Synaxim accedant ante adeptum usum rationis vel sine suffi- 
cienti dispositione ; itemque curandi ut usum rationis assecuti 
et sufficienter dispositi quamprimum hoc divino cibo 
reficiantur. 

Canon 860: Obligatio praecepti communionis sumendae, 
quae impuberes gravat, in eos quoque ac praecipue recidit, qui 
ipsorum curam habere debent, idest in parentes, tutores, con- 
fessarium, institutores et parochum. 

i. There is usually no problem since parent, confessor, tea- 
cher and parish priest will be in agreement on the point, and 
only occasionally there may be a little disagreement. We may 
eliminate the parent from the question only on the assumption 
that the religious superior is the parent’s delegate or is in loco 
parentis in the circumstances of the question. Canon 854, §4, 
reverses the order of parent and confessor as set out in Quam 
Singulari, but we believe this to be of no special significance; in 
canon 860 the order is the same. We assume also that the chap- 
lain is the parish priest’s delegate, and that if there is more than 
one confessor the superior may rely on the judgement of any 
one of them at choice. The problem is then a particular appli- 
cation of the general principle that the sacraments are to be 
given to those who seek them reasonably, and in so far as the 
rights or obligations of persons other than the children are con- 
cerned, it is merely another aspect of the question discussed in 
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this REVIEW, 1943, XXIII, p. 224, relating to the attendance 
of children at Sunday Mass. 

ii. The decision that a child is ready for first Communion 
rests primarily with the religious superior who, for the time be- 
ing, is taking the place of the parent. The parental right must, 
however, be maintained intact, in cases where the parent is in 
disagreement with the superior, subject always to the duty of 
the parish priest or of his delegate to correct parental abuses or 
neglect. Administering first Communion is not, however, amongst 
the reserved parochial rights enumerated in canon 462.1 

iii. The confessor in this context means a priest with facul- 
ties for hearing confessions, in our opinion, and not exclusively 
the confessor who actually hears a child’s confession. In the 
latter case, he will tell the penitent that he should make his 
first Communion and let him so inform the superior; the law 
obviously cannot contemplate a situation in which, after hearing 
a child’s confession, the confessor discusses the findings with 
some third party. 

According to some, parents are within their rights in decid- 
ing on a child’s fitness, even without obtaining a confessor’s 
judgement, but they will be acting imprudently, since a con- 
fessor is the best person to assist them in deciding on the age of 
discretion being reached and on the other necessary qualifica- 
tions. The confessor functions in the internal forum only, and it 
is not for him to forbid the superior to present a child for Holy 
Communion ; the most he may say is that, in his judgement, the 
law of the Church prohibits it,? and he may refer the matter to 
the parish priest. 

iv. Finally, the chaplain as the parish priest’s delegate func- 
tions in the external forum, for the souls committed to his care, 
by seeing that the law is observed, in rather the same way as the 
bishop functions for the whole diocese from canon 336, §2, and 
there is always the remedy of recourse to the parish priest or to 
the bishop on the part of superiors or others who are dissatis- 
fied with his intervention. His duty is clearly set out in canon 
854, §5, its exercise being qualified by the important words 
“opportunum” and “‘prudenter’’. Unless it is absolutely mani- 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1932, III, p. 324. 
? Collationes Brugenses, 1946, p. 469. 
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fest that a child kneeling at the altar rails is lacking the right 
to Holy Communion, the chaplain, the parish priest or any 
priest is not only imprudent but gravely wrong in refusing this 
sacrament. Short of denying Holy Communion at the altar to a 
child presented by superiors he acts as described in canon 854, 
§5, and he must always do so when he has a well-founded 
suspicion that the superior or the confessor is not observing the 
law. He is within his right in holding a routine instruction or 
examination of all first communicants in his jurisdiction, and 
local law, as Malines, IV, n. 188, frequently strengthens his 
position by requiring parents, superiors and others, to inform 
him when children under their care are about to make their first 
Communion. 


EXTREME UncTION: MONTHLY REPETITION 


In the case of a person dying of consumption whose condi- 
tion is growing slowly but steadily worse, with no amelioration 
whatever, is it permissible or even obligatory to repeat this 
sacrament at intervals of a month? (O.) 


REPLY 


Rituale Romanum, ed. 1913, V, i, 14: In eadem infirmitate hoc 
sacramentum iterari non debet, nisi diuturna sit; ut si, cum 
infirmus convaluerit, iterum in periculum mortis incidat. 

Ed. 1925, V, i, 8, and canon 940, §2: In eadem infirmitate 
hoc sacramentum iterari non potest, nisi infirmus post suscep- 
tam unctionem convaluerit et in aliud vitae discrimen inciderit. 

St Thomas, Supplemenium, 33, 2: Quaedam vero sunt aegri- 
tudines diuturnae, ut hectica, hydropsis et huiusmodi: et in 
talibus non debet fieri unctio, nisi quando videntur perducere 
ad periculum mortis: et si homo illum articulum evadat, eadem 
infirmitate durante, et iterum ad similem statum per illam 
aegritudinem reducatur, iterum potest iniungi, quia iam quasi 
est alius infirmitatis status, quamvis non sit alia infirmitas 
simpliciter. 

Vol. xxxii P 
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The repetition of this sacrament in the same danger of death 
is unlawful, and in the view of some invalid, an opinion which is 
supported, perhaps, by the “‘non potest” of the Code and of the 
typical current edition of the Roman Ritual; in the former 
edition the rubric read ‘‘non debet’’. Also “nisi diuturna sit” is 
no longer in the rubric, for the mere fact of an illness, with the 
same danger of death, lasting a long time, does not justify repe- 
tition. Recovery from danger of death followed by a relapse 
into danger, even from the same disease, justifies repetition, 
and it is agreed that if a sick person can validly and lawfully 
have this sacrament repeated, the priest has an obligation to 
repeat it. 

It is thought by some, with plausibility, that the rule of 
monthly repetition has arisen from the teaching of St Alphonsus 
and others, who required a month’s partial convalescence as an 
indication that the sick person had emerged from the original 
danger of death.! Whatever its origin it is a useful calculation 
for applying to cases where the new danger of death is doubtful, 
but it may not be applied indiscriminately to all protracted ill- 
ness. If it is certain that a person in danger of death is steadily 
worsening, without any amelioration, the sacrament should not 
be repeated, even though the first anointing took place more 
than a month ago. Ifit is certain that a new danger of death has 
threatened, following a period of amelioration, the sacrament 
should be repeated even though this period is less than a month. 
If it is doubtful, one must seek a method for resolving the doubt, 
and the writers are generally agreed that if a person lives for a 
month subsequent to the first anointing, the presumption in all 
cases of doubt is that there is a new danger of death. But to 
apply this monthly rule to all cases, instead of restricting to 
those which are doubtful, is wrong. Cf. Cappello, De Extrema 
Unctione, §259; Noldin, III, §448, 3; Iorio, III, §771. 


POSITION OF THE STOLE 


Should the back of the stole be entirely hidden by the 
chasuble? (P.) 


1 Cf. Dr Barry in THe CLercy Review, 1933, V, p. 201. 
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REPLY 


Rit. Celebr. Miss., 1, 3: Deinde ambabus manibus accipiens 
Stolam, simili modo deosculatur, et imponit medium eius 
COMO. . 

Caerem. Epp., 11, viii, 14: Diaconus . . . Episcopo (stolam) 
desoculandam offert, eamque super eius humeros applicat, ita 
ut, nec eius collum tegat, nec transversa sit in modum crucis, sed 
aequaliter ante pectus pendeat.... 

i. The direction of the Missal (eius collo) is not in perfect 
accord with that of Caerem. Epp. (eius humeros), and modern 
commentators prefer the latter expression as an explanation. 
Thus O’Connell, Celebration of Mass, Il. p. 49: “‘. . . places the 
stole . . . so that the back part lies, flattened down, between 
the shoulders at the base of the neck”; The Ceremonies of the Ro- 
man Rite Explained, p. 39: “. . . puts it over the shoulders. . . . It 
is a much disputed question as to the position of the stole on the 
back. The best solution of the difficulty seems to be that the 
stole should lie between the shoulders at the base of the neck 
(covered by the chasuble), neither up around the neck (C.E., 
II, viii, 14) nor yet down low on the back (R.I., 3)”. The 
preference for “‘on the shoulders”, as a more correct description 
than “‘round the neck” is supported by the Ordinal: “Pontifex 
... reflectit orarium sive stolam ab humero sinistro Ordinandi 

. . imponens super dexterum humerum. . . .” The Pontifical, 
nevertheless, on occasions when a chasuble is not worn, e.g. De 
Patenae et Calicis Consecratione, reads: ‘‘Pontifex . . . debet sem- 
per stolam circa collum habere.” No doubt the two expressions 
can be harmonized, but the visible effect of stressing one rather 
than the other will cause the stole to be covered or not covered 
by the chasuble. 

ii. The only-full discussion of this point, so far as we can dis- 
cover, is given by Merati commenting on Gavantus. Gavantus, 
Thesaurus, II, i, 3, n., states: “. . . imponit collo, ut torquem, ait 
Gemma, loc. cit.1 non longe a collo, contra quosdam ; longe enim 
a collo est proprium episcopi; premens cervicem, et utrumque 


1 Gemma Animae, a mediaeval commentary, I, 204 (Hittorp, ed. 1610, p. 1232), 
does not use the word torquem, and is concerned chiefly with symbolism. 
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humerum, ait Conc. Bracar. citatum: si premit cervicem, ergo 
prope collum’’. Merati, n. xxx, clears up the rather equivocal 
direction of Gavantus, by discussing whether the chasuble 
should cover the stole or not. The Jesuit fathers, he says, “‘Sto- 
lam collo ita aptant, ut Crux stolae a planeta non contegatur, 
sed exterius appareat’’, a custom which is supported by the 
ceremonial books of various religious Institutes cited. His own 
view is that the stole should be entirely hidden by the chasuble, 
a practice supported by many authorities and observed by the 
Pope and Roman prelates. It is also in line with the original 
purpose of the planeta, an outdoor garment designed to cover 
everything worn.} 

iii. In our opinion Merati has the weight of argument in his 
favour, but notwithstanding the preference of modern com- 
mentators for this view, the question is still an open one, and is 
probably a phase of the controversy about Roman or “Gothic” 
chasubles. The Roman type has a high peaked back, as a rule, 
which will cover the stole in any case; it is stiffer than the 
“Gothic” kind, and the stole being fixed out of view, is held in 
position by the fastening tapes attached to the chasuble. The 
softer ample chasuble usually has no tapes, and no high peaked 
back, so that the stole is eventually liable to appear, even though 
one has carefully concealed it when vesting. Unless some ex- 
plicit direction can be produced which requires the stole to be 
completely hidden at the back by the chasuble, we think that 
at least on the principle that one may do what no certain law 
forbids, priests may allow the stole to be visible. They also have 
rather in their favour the explicit rubric of the missal directing 
the stole to be placed round the neck. 


BuRIAL AT SEA 


A deceased person has directed his body to be buried at sea. 
May the exequial rites be performed beforehand in a church, 
and may a priest accompany the body to sea in order to per- 
form the rites normally carried out in a cemetery? (R.C.) 


1 Tue Crercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 431. 
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REPLY 


Canon 1204: Sepultura ecclesiastica consistit in cadaveris 
translatione ad ecclesiam, exequiis super illud in eadem cele- 
bratis, illius depositione in loco legitime deputato fidelibus de- 
functis condendis. 

i. It is beyond dispute that it is unlawful, in the course of a 
funeral rite, to take the body out to sea for burial. All the canons 
assume that the lawful place for burial is a blessed or conse- 
crated cemetery, or in exceptional circumstances a church or 
crypt. 

Up to the point of departure from the church, after the 
exequial rite therein has been performed, everything is appar- 
ently in order, and it might be thought that the priest’s assistance 
could always be given up to this point at least. But it is clear from 
canon 1204, which faithfully records the law and rubrics of the 
liturgy, that ecclesiastical burial consists of three things: bring- 
ing the body to the church, exequial rites therein, burial in a 
lawful place. In our view, if the priest knows of the proposed 
unlawful burial at sea, as he surely must, he may not assist at 
the earlier part of the rite, since it is one ceremony and to be 
performed as the law directs or not at all. 

ii. It is a positive law which, like all such, does not bind in 
cases of urgent necessity. “Extraordinariis in adiunctis excu- 
satio ab obligatione sepeliendi admittitur, velut tempore belli, 
luis pestiferi: tunc enim, exigente bono communi, licita esse 
potest crematio. Item cadavera eorum qui durante itinere mari- 
timo moriuntur, quaeque nonnisi cum gravi incommodo ad 
terram asportari possunt, in fluctibus immergi licet. At praeter 
illos casus omnino singulares et extraordinarios urget obligatio 
sepeliendi cadavera fidelium.””4 

iii. Being a positive law, it can in principle be dispensed, 
and the priest may have recourse to the Ordinary. We think, 
however, that he would not succeed in getting permission to 
perform the funeral rite at sea. He might, for very grave rea- 
sons, be allowed to perform the usual rites up to departure from 
the church; a grave reason would be, for example, the danger 

1 Coll. Mechlin., 1937, p. 504. 
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of the relatives having the funeral with heretical rites. For the 
situation is not identical with cremation which, for special rea- 
sons, is expressly prohibited ; burial at sea is not expressly for- 
bidden, but solely for the reasons given in (i), and if possible 
scandal is removed the Ordinary might permit the previous 
rites in order to avoid graver evils. E. J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


EXTRAORDINARY MINISTER OF 
CONFIRMATION 


SACRA CONGREGATIO PRO ECCLESIA 
ORIENTALI 


DECRETUM 


DE SACRAMENTO CONFIRMATIONIS ADMINISTRANDO ETIAM FIDELIBUS 
ORIENTALIUM RITUUM A PRESBYTERIS LATINI RITUS, QUI HOC IN- 
DULTO GAUDEANT PRO FIDELIBUS SUI RITUS. (A.A.S., 1948, XL, 
Pp. 422.) 


Cum, ex can. 782 § 4 C. I. C., presbyter Latini ritus, cui vi in- 
dulti competat facultas conferendi Sacramentum Confirmationis, 
illud valide conferre valeat solis fidelibus sui ritus ‘“‘nisi in indulto 
aliud expresse cautum fuerit’”; cumque, post primum et alterum 
universi terrarum orbis luctuosissimum bellum, permulti Orienta- 
lium rituum fideles in regionibus Latini ritus dispersi commorentur, 
qui quidem a presbyteris Latini ritus administrantur ac in eiusdem 
ritus usu adolescunt, ita ut saepenumero ad eumdem se pertinere 
putent, vel ad quem ritum reapse pertineant ignorent, non raro 
eiusdem Sacramenti collatio invaliditatis periculo exponebatur; 
idque praesertim in regionibus quibusdam, in quibus iidem locorum 
Ordinarii praedictum indultum presbyteris, curam animarum haben- 
tibus, concedunt. 

Quod periculum magis profecto patuit post editum, die 14 men- 
sis Septembris a. 1946, a S. Congregatione de Disciplina Sacramen- 
torum Decretum “‘De Confirmatione administranda iis qui, ex gravi 
morbo, in mortis periculo sunt constituti’’. 

Quapropter, Sacra haec Congregatio pro Ecclesia Orientali, 
consilio inito cum Sacra Congregatione de Disciplina Sacramen- 
torum, ut bono spirituali fidelium rituum Orientalium, extra pro- 
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prium territorium sub iurisdictione Ordinarii Latini ritus degentium 
necnon reverentiae Sacramentis debitae rite consuleret, necessarium 
duxit Ssthum D. N. Pium Div. Prov. Pp. XII suppliciter exorare ut, 
quoties Latini ritus presbyteri, vi legitimi indulti, Confirmationis 
Sacramentum valide et licite administrare possunt fidelibus proprii 
ritus, idem—dummodo constet ipsum immediate post Baptismum, 
uti mos est, iam non fuisse conlatum—conferre valeant fidelibus 
quoque rituum Orientalium, quorum spiritualis cura ipsis com- 
missa permaneat, ad normam Constitutionis Apostolicae Orientalium 
Dignitas diei 30 mensis Novembris a. 1894, art. 9, quae statuit: 
“quicumque Orientalis extra patriarchale territorium commorans, 
sub administratione sit cleri latini’’. 

Eadem, uti patet, valere pariter dicenda sunt quoties Confirma- 
tionis Sacramentum conferri possit ad normam memorati Decreti 
S. Congregationis de Disciplina Sacramentorum. 

Quas preces, per infrascriptum Cardinalem huius Sacrae Con- 
gregationis pro Ecclesia Orientali a Secretis, in Audientia diei 28 
mensis Februarii nuper elapsi, Summo Pontifici humiliter relatas, 
Sanctitas Sua benigne dignatus est adprobare; simulque iussit id 
publici iuris fieri praesenti Decreto. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis pro Ecclesia 
Orientali, die 1* mensis Maii an. 1948. 


% E. Card. Tisserant, Ep. Portuen. et S. Rufinae, a Secretis. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE SACRAMENTIS! 
N. 5869/48. 


BEATISSIME PATER, 

Archiepiscopi et Episcopi Statuum Foederatorum Americae Sep- 
tentrionalis, ad pedes S.V. provoluti, humiliter postulant deroga- 
tionem Decreto “Spiritus Sancti munera” die 14 septembris a. 1946 
a S. Congregatione de Sacramentis edito, ita ut in domibus sic nun- 
cupatis maternitatis vel nosocomiis pro mulieribus parturientibus vel 
brephotropheis suarum dioecesium, Confirmationis sacramentum 
valide et licite conferre valeat puerulis ibi receptis, qui in adiunctis 
ab eodem Decreto recensitis reperiantur, Cappellanus earumdem 
domorum. 

Petitionis ratio est difficultas maxima pro parocho loci, aliis minis- 
terii sui gravato muneribus, Confirmationem fere passim conferendi, 
attento praesertim magno infantium infirmorum numero in enun- 
ciatis domibus commorantium. 

1 With acknowledgements to The Jurist. 


Bs 
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EX AUDIENTIA SS.mi diei 25 octobris 1948. 


Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Divina Providentia Pius Papa XII, 
referente infrascripto huius S. Congregationis Pro-Praefecto, relatis 
precibus benigne annuere dignatus est, ea tamen lege ut Confirma- 
tionis sacramentum, in adiunctis de quibus in praefato Decreto, per- 
sonaliter conferatur puerulis a Cappellano domibus de quibus in 
precibus stabiliter addicto, et si plures in una domo constituti sint 
Cappellani, ab eorumdem primo, ceteris prorsus exclusis. 

Cappellano autem hac facultate uti licebit tantum si Episcopus 
dioecesanus haberi nequeat, aut legitime impediatur quominus per 
se ipse Confirmationem conferat; nec alius praesto sit Episcopus 
ommunione gaudens cum Sede Apostolica, licet titularis tantum, 
qui sine gravi incommodo ipsi suffici queat. Itidemque si parochus 
loci, in iisdem adiunctis, haberi et ipse nequeat, vel legitime im- 
pediatur quominus sacramentum istud conferat. In absentia autem 
Cappellani, aut in eius impossibilitate per se ipsum confirmandi, 
nullus alius, praeter Episcopum vel loci parochum, idem sacramen- 
tum valide conferre valet. Servatis, in reliquis, terminis et clausulis 
memorati Decreti. Contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 

Praesentibus valituris ad annum, a data huius rescripti compu- 
tandum. % B. Carp. Atorsi-Mase.ia, Pro-Praefectus. 


[N.B.—This indult may be used only in the United States.]} 


PENALTIES INCURRED BY COMMUNISTS 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 
(A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 334) 


DECRETUM 


Quaesitum est ab hac Suprema Sacra Congregatione: 

1. utrum licitum sit partibus communistarum nomen dare vel 
eisdem favorem praestare ; 

2. utrum licitum sit edere, propagare vel legere libros, periodica, 
diaria vel folia, quae doctrinae vel actioni communistarum patro- 
cinantur, vel in eis scribere ; 

3. utrum christifideles, qui actus de quibus in nn. 1 et 2 scienter 
et libere posuerint, ad Sacramenta admitti possint ; 

4. utrum christifideles, qui communistarum doctrinam materia- 
listicam et antichristianam profitentur, et in primis qui eam defen- 
dunt vel propagant, ipso facto, tamquam apostatae a fide catholica, 


incurrant in excommunicationem speciali modo Sedi Apostolicae 
reservatam. 
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Erni ac Revmhi Patres, rebus fidei ac morum tutandis praepositi, 
praehabito RR. DD. Consultorum voto, in consessu plenario feriae 
III (loco IV), diei 28 Iunii 1949, respondendum decreverunt: 

Ad 1. Negative: communismus enim est materialisticus et anti- 
christianus; communistarum autem duces, etsi verbis quandoque 
profitentur se Religionem non oppugnare, re tamen, sive doctrina 
sive actione, Deo veraeque Religioni et Ecclesiae Christi sese 
infensos esse ostendunt ; 

Ad 2. Negative: prohibentur enim ipso iure (cfr. can. 1399 
G. 1. ¢); 

Ad 3. Negative, secundum ordinaria principia de Sacramentis 
denegandis iis qui non sunt dispositi; 

Ad 4. Affirmative. 


Et sequenti feria V, die 30 eiusdem mensis et anni, Ssrhus D. N. 
Pius divina Providentia Papa XII, in solita audientia Excrho ac 
Reviho Dfio Adsessori S. Officii impertita, relatam Sibi Emorum 
Patrum resolutionem adprobavit et in Actorum Apostolicae Sedis 
Commentario Officiali promulgari iussit. 

Datum Romae, die 1 Iulii 1949. 


Petrus Vigorita, Supr. S. Congr. S. Officit Notarius. 


Ad 2. From can. 1399 “ipso iure prohibentur: . . . 2°. Libri 
quorumvis scriptorum, haeresim vel schisma propugnantes, aut ipsa 
religionis fundamenta quoquo modo evertere nitentes ; 3°. Libri qui 
religionem aut bonos mores, data opera, impetunt.” 
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The Catholic Church in Tasmania. By the Rt. Rev. John H. Cullen, 
Vicar General of Hobart Archdiocese. (Examiner Press, Paterson 
Street, Launceston, Tasmania. Pp. 118. No price.) 

ALL too often the fruits of months of valuable historical researches 
into the beginnings of our parishes are confined to a brochure on 
sale within a single parish. The author, usually a person with con- 
siderable knowledge of local history, modestly assumes that non- 
parishioners will not be interested, and thus historical facts of very 
great importance, garnered with infinite pains, are given an exceed- 
ingly small circulation. An occasional newspaper reference to the 
booklet may attract the attention of a few, but to the vast majority 
the publication will not be known, and what is worse, a copy is not 
sent to the British Museum, where, at least, the knowledge would be 
of use to future generations. 
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There is no means of knowing whether these strictures apply to a 
book recently written—though no date is anywhere given—by the 
Vicar General of Hobart Archdiocese, Tasmania. Its paper covers 
incline one to that belief. This is a first-rate record, fully documented, 
of the Church’s early days in Van Diemen’s Land and deserves a 
better binding. Apart from a few instances of bad proof-reading, 
that is the only flaw in this excellent publication. 

The Archbishop of Hobart (The Most Rev. E. V. Tweedy), in 
his Introduction, announces the volume as the first of a series. It is, 
in the main, a magnificent tribute, in the first place, to the Pioneer 
Priest of Tasmania, Father Philip Conolly, and secondly, to the six 
years which the Apostle of New South Wales, Father John Joseph 
Therry, spent there. Hitherto Father Philip Conolly was known to 
most of us only through Bishop Ullathorne’s references to him, refer- 
ences which, on the whole, did not leave a good impression. When 
Dr Ullathorne visited Tasmania for a very brief period on his way 
to Sydney Father Conolly had already been exercising for twelve 
“long and dreary years a single-handed pastorate in circumstances 
of uncommon perplexity”. His Bishop lived in Mauritius and epis- 
copal communications were obsolete by the time they reached Tas- 
mania. The Holy Oils came from the London Vicar Apostolic and 
arrived about Christmas time. A single priest administered an island 
almost equal in size to Ireland. Van Diemen’s Land was mostly a 
penal colony and very few freemen figured among Father Conolly’s 
congregation; the majority were soldiers, convicts and ticket-of- 
leave men. In the two years alone ending in 1826, he ministered to 
thirty-four convicts who were executed. Truly does the author say: 
*‘Looking back across the years, seated in the critic’s easy chair, it 
requires no very deep research to uncover the errors and the failures 
of any pioneer in the missionary arena. Not so easy is it to pronounce 
a just verdict on the man and the apostle.” 

Philip Conolly was born in 1786 in Monaghan. Ordained at 
Maynooth, he spent five years in the Dublin Archdiocese before 
volunteering for Australia. With Father Therry he sailed from Ire- 
land on 5 December, 1819, in a ship crowded with women for 
transportation. They arrived at Port Jackson (Sydney) on 3 May, 
1820. Father Therry was destined for Tasmania, but various cir- 
cumstances prevented him from going there, and eventually it was 
the Senior Chaplain, Father Conolly, who took up the appointment, 
landing in Tasmania on 14 April, 1821. For fifteen years he lived 
‘the life of a hermit, deprived of all the hermit’s aids and consola- 
tions’’. ‘‘An endless round of unpleasant duty pinned him down,” so 
that only once in all those years could he leave Tasmania. 
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The story of his life is one long struggle against frustrated feel- 
ings, bigotry in high places, unfulfilled promises, irritating restric- 
tions and “‘century-old prejudices and suspicions” ; and on a salary 
of £100 a year. ‘“‘Others might have done better; some would not 
have done so well.” One side of Father Conolly’s character has been 
overstressed ‘‘even by superior officers of his Church—men who did 
not have to pass through the same exacting ordeal of loneliness, of 
sustained effort often approaching futility, and the real or fancied 
opposition of officialdom’’. Because the Catholic Church in Tas- 
mania made scant progress, “‘some, without weighing the facts, have 
put all the blame on the Catholic Chaplain. Neither justice nor 
charity will uphold such a verdict”’. 

The last years of the good priest’s life were clouded. A decree of 
removal and suspension was read by Dr Ullathorne, in May, 1836, 
in the presence of Father Conolly and the congregation. ““The Chap- 
lain bowed his head and walked out.” The writer, however, shows 
the high esteem in which he was held even after this sad episode. 
Father Conolly died, reconciled, on 3 August, 1839, a priest of whom 
Maynooth may well be proud. ‘‘He had not worked miracles; but 
he had worked.” 

The other priests with whom the book deals, chiefly Father 
James Ambrose Cotham, O.S.B., and Father John Joseph Therry, 
are better known. 

This first volume is dedicated to the Pioneers and is a story of 
absorbing interest. The second volume will describe the Episcopate 
of Hobart’s first Bishop, the Rt Rev. Robert Willson, who was con- 
secrated by Archbishop Polding in Birmingham on 28 October, 
1842. Incidentally, the reviewer would welcome details of Bishop 
Willson’s life before he went to Tasmania. 

R. E. SCANTLEBURY 


Glorious Threshold. By Angela Verne, Pp. 120. (Sands & Co. 7s. 6d.) 


WHEN non-Catholics present themselves for instruction in the Faith, 
they usually acknowledge, upon mention of Our Lady, that they 
know next to nothing about her. A good introduction to her impor- 
tance in the scheme of our Redemption is to name her as Daughter 
of the Father, Mother of the Son and Spouse of the Holy Ghost ; and 
happily this devotional and explanatory volume is planned precisely 
on this threefold conception. It is a beautiful book, as His Lordship 
the Bishop of Middlesborough says in his Preface; and to converts 
and catechumens it will be of particular value, so clear is its presen- 
tation of Mary’s life and so perfectly demonstrated is her place in the 
divine plan of our sanctification. 
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The Message of Fatima. By L. F. Harvey, M.A. Pp. 40. (Mercier 
Press, Cork. gd.) 

Wiru full use of his graphic pen, yet always with becoming devo- 
tion, Mr Harvey tells the story of Fatima, a story of wonder and 
marvel and vivid Catholic faith. He has lectured on the subject a 
hundred times, and is willing to spend the remainder of his life in 
what has become for him a platform apostolate. Guilds and confra- 
ternities asking for his services are obliged to wait for more than a 
year until their turn comes, but meantime they may read the sub- 
stance of his address in this well produced booklet published at a 
price that places it within everyone’s easy reach. 


The Miraculous Picture of the Mother of Perpetual Succour. By Daniel 

Buckley, C.SS.R. Pp. xii + 123. (Mercier Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Amonc the many books concerning this particular picture of Our 
Lady, the latest, by an Irish Redemptorist, is unsurpassed in our 
language. The author has made full use of all available sources, as 
he generously acknowledges, and he frequently allows other voices 
to be heard rather than his own; but because of his complete grasp 
of the subject, following upon an exhaustive examination of numer- 
ous documents, he has produced a work whose merit must be 
accorded to nobody but himself. 

He tells the full story of this remarkable picture, and of the 
various sodalities formed through devotion to the Mother of Per- 
petual Succour, enlivening his account with stories of miraculous 
cures wrought at Our Lady’s intercession. The ancient original paint- 
ing was rediscovered in 1865. Slowly at first, but with ever increasing 
speed, copies found their way to all parts of the world, and the steady 
growth of the picture’s popularity has continued uninterruptedly 
for more than eighty years. It is no exaggeration to say that of all 
representations of Our Lady, the one discoursed upon in this book is 
the best known and the most widely loved throughout Christendom. 


Discourses on Our Lady. By Rev. Nicholas O’Rafferty. Pp. x + 257. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $3.25.) 
Actinc on the principle that a busy man can always find time to do 
one more thing, Father O’Rafferty, an American parish priest, has 
polished up for publication some of the many sermons on Our Lady 
that he has preached to his people in Seattle. Most of Our Lady’s 
Feasts have titles in the list of thirty-three discourses here printed, 
and her glorious attributes and virtues also appear. Priests who have 
the care of souls, a duty that ordinarily involves frequent addresses 
on Our Lady, will thank the author for what his countrymen would 
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call a “‘new slant” on the subject. His book is a newly discovered 
seam of golden thoughts concerning God’s Holy Mother. 


The Imitation of Mary. By Thomas a4 Kempis. Pp. 114. (Mercier 

Press, Cork. ros. 6d.) 

Amonc the rare minds of Christendom there are few to match that 
of Thomas 4 Kempis. The Imitation of Christ places him in the front 
rank of those who teach the children of God ; and yet this great book 
nowhere speaks of Our Blessed Lady. Not that the author never 
wrote about her. On the contrary she was one of his favourite 
themes, and she has a prominent place in the corpus of his works. 
One of his disciples has extracted from the writings of the master 
those passages that treat of devotion to Mary ; they are here arranged 
in the true spirit of The Imitation. 

Dr de Cigala, lecturer at the University of Paris, has set out his 
material against a background of the Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary, 
presenting his readers with a masterpiece of selective skill which 
could hardly have emerged from any but a philosophical French 
mind of balanced logic. Following each group of sentences from 
a Kempis are meditations and prayers by the editor, every section 
forming a complete spiritual exercise. Dr de Cigala displays a fine 
sense of sequence. In his meditations and prayers, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole work, he maintains the authentic spirit of the 
author of The Imitation. 

Among the many excellent books that have recently appeared 
treating of devotion to Our Lady, this one takes a first place for its 
true Catholic piety. It will inevitably find its way into religious com- 
munities, where it will be fully appreciated as a manual of medita- 
tion. All concerned in its production are to be congratulated upon a 
practical work of genuine spirituality: a splendid book. L. T. H. 


Morals and Independence. An Introduction to Ethics. By John Coventry, 
S.J. Pp. 109. (Burns Oates, 45. 6d., paper covers.) 
THERE are many elementary essays in moral philosophy, setting out 
for the uninitiated the reasons why one should be moral. It is due to 
the clergy, who have covered the initial stages of the inquiry in their 
courses of philosophy and theology, to know that this is not just one 
more. Professor MacKinnon in his preface rightly states that the 
reader is not given the impression of a spurious simplicity, as if 
moral philosophy were something he could take easily in pills. The 
book is an introduction to the subject, not in the sense of compressing 
into a few pages a simple outline but as a profound study of the basis 
of duty and moral judgements. The question is simple, “‘with that 
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devastating simplicity of something ultimate and fundamental” ; not 
easy to read about, but easy to understand if one is prepared to study 
it thoughtfully, even though one does not claim to have the philo- 
sophic turn of mind. 

The kernel of Fr Coventry’s analysis is found in his admirable ex- 
planation of duty as related to self-interest, a point which is often 
blurred in some ethical treatises to the extent of justifying the criti- 
cism that Christian morality merely consists in acting well in order 
to profit thereby : honesty is the best policy. His book is both a refuge 
against the somewhat inhuman theories of Kant and a justification 
of the traditional Christian outlook on moral obligation. 


Pontifical Ceremonies. By Rev. P. Ahearne and Rev. M. Lane. Pp. 359. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1947. 215.) 


THE first edition of this book, reviewed in THE CLEercy REviEw, 
1942, XXII, p. 431, was produced under war conditions, which in- 
evitably meant a certain economy in paper and binding. This new 
edition is in all respects up to the high standard reached by the 
publishers in all their other liturgical and rubrical books. 

It is described merely as a reprint which usually implies no 
variations in the text. Actually it should be called a new edition, for 
the learned authors have been at pains to make any changes necessary 
owing to legislation introduced since their first edition. In examining 
“‘new”’ editions of canonical and liturgical books we always make a 
point of discovering whether the author has taken this trouble, and 
often find with regret that he has not. Attention to detail is essential 
in a commentary on rubrics and ceremonial, and readers rightly 
expect to find recent changes incorporated in new editions. An 
example of this care is seen, for instance, in the information given 
about episcopal indulgences recorded in canon 349; these were in- 
creased in 1942 on the occasion of the Holy Father’s episcopal 
jubilee, a change whichis duly recorded in the appropriate parts of 
Pontifical Ceremonies. 

On all the occasions when we have consulted this book since its 
first appearance we have found it accurate and clear, and the clergy 
may be assured here of a safe guide in assisting them to emerge with 
honours from the rather exacting ceremonies which have to be 
observed at pontifical functions. 


Problémes de [ Adaptation en Apostolat. Par L. de Coninck, S.J. Pp. 
166. (Casterman, Tournai. Fr. 45.) 


La Nouvelle Revue Théologique during the last few months has issued 
a number of Cahiers, reprints of articles on specific subjects, this work 
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of Pastoral Theology being number IV of the series, and a reprint of 
articles appearing from 1946-1948. As everywhere in the Catholic 
world today the problem in Belgium is how to hold the faithful to 
their religious duties and inspire them with enthusiasm for the cause 
of the Church, not only by retaining their loyalty but by perfecting 
it. The author’s principle is “Omnibus omnia factus sum ut omnes 
lucrifaciam’’, and he passes in review the various methods which 
have been tried with more or less success, whether amongst the wor- 
kers, or in developing parochial life, or in teaching religious truth. 
Probably Chapter IX on the parish Mass is the most suggestive and 
important. The situation is in many places what it is in our own 
country : the faithful go to Mass either because it is their custom or, 
in many cases, because they know its omission is a mortal sin. More 
than this is required as a motive if the people are to remain firmly 
attached to the Mass as the central act of the Catholic religion, and 
many useful suggestions are offered, in which liturgical interest has 
a prominent place, for making the Sunday parochial Mass the high 
light, so to speak, of the whole week. Other chapters deal with mat- 
ters such as the parochial census, and our own clergy will find much 
useful advice and assistance in this work. 


The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described. By Adrian Fortescue and 

J. O’Connell. Pp. 431. 8th edition. (Burns Oates & Washbourne.) 
Tuis work, as revised by Fr O’Connell, is now firmly established in 
English-speaking countries, and the successive editions sufficiently 
demonstrate its worth and popularity. The chief modification in this 
last edition, some small details apart, is on page 376, which now con- 
tains a full and accurate description of the rite of Confirmation when 
administered by a parish priest to his parishioners in danger of death, 
as authorized by the Holy See, 14 September, 1946. The form is sub- 
stantially that in the Appendix of the Roman Ritual, and the few 
variations from it in the number of Acta Apostolicae Sedis which con- 
tained the new decree must be typographical errors. If it is adminis- 
tered at the same time as the last sacraments, the author assigns its 
place immediately preceding Holy Viaticum. 


The Words of the Mass. By Reuben Butler, S.J. Pp. 107. (Clonmore & 
Reynolds, Dublin. 7s. 6d.) 


THE laity who have no access to the many larger commentaries on 
the Mass, which have been appearing in the last few years, will find 
a straightforward and satisfactory explanation of the Ordinary and 
the Canon in Fr Butler’s book. His method is to give each section in 
Latin and English, followed by a commentary on each phrase, and 
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occasionally on each word of the text. The author does not expressly 
set out to deal with the many difficulties and obscurities which occur 
in the text; but his method of exposition does effectively achieve 
this end, and by enlightening the mind succeeds in reaching the 
heart of the reader. He thus enables him to appreciate the value of 
the Eucharistic prayer, which, in some particulars, was already an 
ancient document long before St Gregory sent his monks to these 
islands. 


Direction Spirituelle des Religieuses. Par A. Ehl, adapté de )’Allemand 
par J. Creusen, S.J. Pp. 365. (Musaeum Lessianum, n.33. 
Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 150 fr. belges.) 

WE do not remember ever having seen mentioned the English trans- 

lation of this work, a reference to which is contained in the preface: 

it is very likely published in America. The fact that a distinguished 
theologian and canonist has thought it worth while to adapt Fr Ehl’s 
original work for French readers is itself a high recommendation 
which disposes one favourably towards the work. This is confirmed 
by an examination of the book which, like all the publications in the 

Musaeum Lessianum, is handsomely printed and produced. There is, 

of course, as a background to the whole treatise, a considerable 

amount of canon law which has all the accuracy one would expect 
from the collaborator of Vermeersch in a widely used Epitome of 

Canon Law. The chief interest is not, however, canon law but 

spiritual direction, as the title indicates, and the framework of posi- 

tive law only serves to show that sound spiritual direction must 
always be in harmony with the canons and other enactments which 
the Church has devised for the government of religious. With the 
assurance which could only come from a wide experience in directing 
religious, the authors have given us wise and valuable advice in such 
matters as counselling those who, either before or after profession, 
have doubts about their vocation; or in restraining the excessive 
demands sometimes made upon their subjects by local superiors. 

Any priest who has much to do with religious Institutes, whether as 

ecclesiastical superior or confessor, will find in this joint work an 

answer to most of the problems which may call for a solution. 
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